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BOSTON, MASS., SEPT. 2, 1876. 


Educational Announcem’'ts 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


The next entrance examination will be held at the College, 
20 Beacon street, September 20, at 10 A. M. 


SCHOOL OF LAW. 


The next term opens on Wednesday, October 4. Can- 
didates for admission will report at the Registrar’s Office, 
20 Beacon street. For circulars address 


8a f D. PATTEN, Registrar. 


Woman's Medical College 


— OF — 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Twenty-seventh Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
Pay, 5» 1876, in the commodions new college building. 


?snnsylvania, Wills’s, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, and 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to 
all matriculants of the year. 

Address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 
North College Avenue and Twenty-first Street, 

Pa. 


Advanced Instruction 


— AT — 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


In September next we shail open two courses of instruc- 
tion,—one Literary, the other Scientific,—for the benefit of 
the graduates of High Schools, who do not propose to enter 
College, as well as for adults of both sexes, who desire to 
spend a year in study. 

A circular containing particulars will be sent on appli- 


cation to 
77 tf CUSHINGS & LADD. 


Harvard Examinations for Women, 


OAMBRIDGE AND NEW-YORE OITY, 
May or June, 1877. 
For information address SECRETARY FOR WOMAN’S 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, No. 94 Chestnut Street, 
Boston, Mass.; or Secretary of Local Committee, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 80d 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Three courses of study, each of four years: Classical, 
Latin-Scientific, and Scientific. Examination for admission 
on the first day of Fall term, Thursday, Sept. 14th. For 
catalogues, or further information, address 

79h CYRUS D. FOSS, D.D., President. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


MISS GARLAND & MISS WESTON’S KINDER- 
GARTEN NORMAL CLASS will begin on Monday, 
October 30. A thorough English ‘ood gen- 
eral culture, and ability to sing, are essen cations. 
Number of limited. one received iter the class 


is formed. 
801 98 CHESTNUT ST., BOSTON, 


wit Kindergarten) for Kindergartners, at 1 
and 1268 Broadway, reopens 
Mrs. Kraus-Bogs.ts, 
82 j Pror. Joun Kraus, } Principals. 


KINDERGARTEN and Train- 

Class for Teachers, 44 East 43d Street, N.Y. 
Begins its 26th. the Froebel oc 
tions taught thoroughly. Muss E. M. COE, Princ. 


nical instruction is given in the Woman's Hospital, the! 
of 


77™ 


FRENCH NORMAL SOHOOL, 


Under the direction of L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., 
author of Causeries aves mes Eltves, Entretiens 
sur la Grammaire, etc. 


It will be opened at Plymouth, N. H., July 18th, and 
close August 24th. 

Teachers and Professors only will be admitted. The 
object is to familiarize them with the French language, and 
the new method of teaching. 

Diplomas will be given to those present during the whole 
course. 


For a programme of the Institution, address 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
Commonwealth Hotel, Boston. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 

ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 
Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thor- 
ough Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influences 

penses moderate. Liberal aid needy studen 
gratuities. of study are 


70 tf 


Four courses 
Academic course of four years for the dere 
IL AP of he de of 


B. Ph. {Phe stems an wit with Modern Languages and 
ive work in the reek.) 
cen Engineering course of three years for the degree 


IV. A Theological ufts Divimty School) of three 


of B. D. 
= 1. 22d and rgth. 


Examinations for admissi 
For Catalogue or 

Pror. CHARLES E. E. a Sec’ 
College 


Kinergarten Normal 


MISS SUSIE POLLOCK, Principal, 
WASHINGTON, 


Important te Ladies who Desire te Learn 
Froebel’s System of Teaching. 


The supply or call for teachers in this very important de- 
partment of instruction does not meet the demand, and will 
increase, as it is simply a matter of time when the Kinder- 
garten will become part of every public school in our cities, 
and of every private educational institute of high rank for 
young ladies in this country. 

Miss Po.tock will receive a few Normal Scholars who 
may desire a thorough training in the Kindergarten method 
and system of education. Yeung ladies who are well educa- 
ted in the English branches, may a after one year of 
faithful study, during which time they can enjoy the benefit of 
faithful study, and can employ the benefit of actual practice 


Kind rten teaching. 
in isa from the Normal School of 


Berlin, established expressly to train Kindergarten Teachers, 
and has enjoyed an experience covering five years in the 
public and pa had schools of Boston and Washington. 


Terms $100 for the School Year, extending to the middle 
of June, 1877. Ten dollars ($10.00) extra will be charged, if 
the pupils avail themselves of the opportunity offered them, 
for taking twenty lessons of Mrs. Louise PoLLock, to learn 
how Froebel’s system of Infant Training may be applied in 
the nursery, from the time the child is three het d until 
it is of an when its social nature is no longer satisfied 
with the usion of home, and the Kindergarten should 
receive them. 

For particulars apply to MISS SUSIE POLLOCK, 

or MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK, 
74 f eow 708 Eleventh St., WasuincTon, D.C. 


Boston University School of Oratory. 


Instruction in Public Speaking, Reading, Shakespeare, 
Dramatic Art, etc. Next term Bens October rrth. For |- 
Circular address Prof. LEWIS B. MONROE, 18 7 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
LOCUTION. } Voice 


tion to defective speech. References :—P as. E. 

Murd S) Baxter, and Faculty of School of Oratory. 

S for teachers in vacation. Address: 
West Springfield street, Boston. 


BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 
ted for SLAT# or LEAD Pencit, 
for the last Six Years by the 


SILICAT 


adopted and extensivel 
cards of on in New York, Philadelphia, and 


Boards 

T and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 
em (staple). N. Y. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE C a Yor 191 Fulton Street, corner of Church. 
Catalogues free: Sample to Taacners. <2 


Mir JAMES MASON’S Boarding and —- School 


Ladies, Tro N.Y., 15) 76. 
Circulars address at 23 street, Troy, 


Colleges, and exhibitions. Prices: copy, 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &¢. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open Sept. aoth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. 19th. In resources, among the best in the country. 
Scientific, Biblical, Prepara For cata- 

logues address Lucius H. Bucsgr, D.D., Prest. 82 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Coll and Schools. 
Address the Registrar, Dn. D. 

52 


PATTEN. 


BErorr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. CHAPIN. 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. —~ 


CARLETON OOLLEGE, N 
“ both sexes. Address the President, J. iy hy 


RURY COLLEGE, s Mo., for both sexes ; 


Scienti 
penses climate unrivaled. 32m 
Ad- 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. 
dress the President, A. D. SmirH, D.D., LL.D. 


are) COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For 
address the President, Gzorce F. Macoun, D. 


etc., 


EN 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE. & ARTS. 


wel 


25 m Newron Ba?uman, Pres’t. 


EHIGH UNIVERSITY.—TUITION 

Mecuanicat, & Mininc EnGivegrinc; Cuem- 
tstRY and A Crassrcat Course; Frencu 
and German; EnGuisu Lirerature; INTERNATIONAL and 
ConsTITUTIONAL Law ; PsycHoLocy and Cuerstian Evi- 
pences. Address Rev. Joun M. Leavitt, D.D., Pres’t, 
Bethlehem, Penn. 69 st 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 


catalogue, etc., address the President, | C. B. Hutsert. 
MABIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, 1. W. ANDREWs. 


ORTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY, Ti 
For iculars address C. H. Fow er, D.D. 
Coll. of Lit, and Science —Prol. D. Bonbright, A. Rid. De Dean. 
College Prof. O. Marcy, L 
College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, 
ee, (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
annister, D. Sen. Prof. 
ollege of Law—Hon. i Dean. 
Colne of Medicine — M.D. 
Preparatory School — Rev. 
Ozre WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Delaware, 
Ohio. Rev. C. H. Paynz, D.D., LL. D, President. 
Classical and Scientific courses. ‘Special courses in Chemis- 
try, Biology, Hebrew, German, and French. Fal! Term 
ins Sept. 20. Entrance examination Sept. 19. For Cat- 
alogues, etc., address Prof. E. T. Netson. 8rh 


ReCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B: ANpeRson. 


YRAOUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 


Davis, A. 


This University has now the following de ents in 

ration : 4 

D., Chancel M.D., 
Dean College of F. A.M., Dean. 


in the months 


xtra classes in Geology, etc. 1 


of February and M be at attended 
students. a Normal Institute in 


and the Th Fine Arts, ially desi 

ers in the Pubes held durin the Summer vaca- 
in July and other i a” 

tion, apply to E. O. ‘Avan, Chancell 56 


lowa. (Law Department at Des Moines.) For cata- 
address the President, Atax. Burns, D. 79 


UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, M miles from 
T'Boscon). E. H. Cargx, President. For Cotalopue and 
address Prof. Prof CHas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


| Ty: OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’! College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. H. Bucxua, Pres, 
Lorn TILLE, Prevent, or 
fence, Faculty of Science. 
UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
W Three courses of sical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 


ACIFIO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak-| Rey. 


IMPSON CENTENARY 


Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in 


my D.D., | 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

mentt. For circulars and information 
address Prot Prof. C. . Parpegs, 426 East 26th street. 
Uy: OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical 
adelphia. For announcement apply te Dr. R. E. 
Desa. P.O. . Box 2338, Philadelphia. 


_ SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


LYN COLLEGIATE 43 ND POLY- 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LI LL.D., Brooklyn, N Y. 


SCIENTIFIC 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
R. RueGuss, Hanover, N. H. 


or ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough i Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stary, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 18 address Samus. Kwer- 
LAND, Secretary, | Boston, Mas 16 22 


PARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL— Scientific DE 
~ of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D. 5 


RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowne, Troy, N. Y. 


GHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
\ College. Address Prof. G. J. _Brusn, New Haven, Ct. 


WABEEEN ACADEMY, Woburn, stu- 
other Scien- 


for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursank, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
_ Address Prof. C. O. Worcester, Mass. 


“FEMALE COLLEGES AND 


HILL Female College, 
Hill, Texas. Next scholastic year begins x ¢ 1 
Rev. E. D. Pitts, D.D., President. 


“HILL SEMINARY for Young 
| Bridgeport, Ct. Address Miss Newson. 82 


GANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gao, Gannett, Prine. 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address C. BraGpon, Principal. 


» Phil- 


NEw ‘SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Prine. 


M4PLEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grou Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spmar, Principal. 
READ INSTITUTE, for You 
WORCES TER, MAS 
Confessedly one of the best ae for young ladies in 
New England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. H. gg 
Greene, Principal. 


OCKLAND INSTITUTE for Ladi 

catn (on the Hudson), Rocklan -Y. Address 
ETSELL, Poughkeepsie, N Sept. 1.) 

ILDEN LADIES’ 8E » West Lebanon, 


States in the Unien. 


N. H. Patronized b 
Hiram OrcuTT, A. 


HOWARD, », President, We 

ES D INSTITUTE. 

for ySung ladies. Mrs. S. L. Capy, Principal, New 
Haven, C Coan. Send for circular. 612 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


A DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares Boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmocx, LL.D. 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. Epwarbs, D.D., Prine. 82 22 


BuRER & BURTON SEMINARY, Manchester, Vt., 


a Classical and English School for Ladies and Gentle- 
men. Fine opportunities for the Ornamentals. Address 
H, H. Suaw, A.M., Principal. 80d 


Bess ACADEMY, Classical and Scientific School. _ 
S. Principal, Vt. 32 
SEMINARY. 

prepared over 600 Young. Men for College. 
of | w. Smytu, Cazenovia, N. 


-HALL SOHOOL, M riston 
erent departmen in n, oo 
Upper, accommodate ot from to 
twenty-one years of age. 

sections of Upper Department. u 

ACADEMY, Frazkiin, Mass. First-class 
for both sexes. Opens 5 1876. Address 

Rev ston, D.D., Principal. 77h 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


An Indispensable Requisite 


——FOR 


Teacher, Advanced Student, Intelligent Family, 


Webster's [Jnabridged 


DICTIONARY, 
The National Standard / 


NATIONAL RECOGNITION. 


From the Chie/-Fustice of the United States. 
Wasuincton, D.C., Oct. 25, 1875.—The book has become 
indi sable to every student ef the English language. A 
Law Library is not complete without it, and the Courts look 
toit as one of the 
nition. orrison R. Warre. 


From Hon. Evwarvs Prrreront, Minister to the Court 
of St. James, and late U.S. Attorney-Gend. 
WasuincrTon, Oct. 25, 1875.—An invaluable work. The 
Appendix alone is w all the cost of the entire volume. 
If people generally knew the immense amount of information 
which the book contains quite outside of the mere epee 


no family and no scholar, no statesman or politician 
be without it. 


From the late Hon. Hawny Wiison, Vice-President of the 
United States, and President of the Senate. 

Senats CuHampar, June 27, 1875.—A work, always good, 

if not peerless, that’ grows. better by age, and the sedulous 

industry of those who have its interests in charge. 


From Secretary 
partment we have went occasion to r to it, regard 
it as a valuable aid and authority. 


From Secretary Bristow. 


E. $ RITCHIE & SONS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Manufacturers of 


Philosophical Instruments & Apparatus 


fer the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
Their catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished of Physics 
from all sections ef the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished. 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus,— 
Ilustrated,—will be sent gratis on application. This cata- 
logue, designed particularly to meet the requirements of 
Schools, includes many pieces of late and improved construc- 
tion. Several sets have been added to assist in the selecti 
including our Boston School Set,— arranged for, a 
adopted by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Appa- 
ratus, [llustrated, sent on application—pnice 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed agents 
by J. Brownine of London, and of i 
manvfacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 


(When writing, please mention this journal. ] 79 


MOISTURE PROOF 


schol and no library wna "| DABLET SLATES! 


B. H. Bristow. 
From Sreaxer Kerr. 


even the stone slate i 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 


These Slates are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, 
itself, which has so long in use. 


Wasuincton, D.C., Jan. 4, 1876.—I regard it as the most Seatenst 
praiseworthy triumph of enterprise and intelligence in its line The advantages of erty on all other imitations 
that has ever been achieved in our language. 1 heartily com- | “7° of the greatest import may are the culy Hulsation 
mend it, and cially to engaged in the discharge of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 

ao onan — water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 


of important public duties, requiring 


care and exact-/ Jishout the surface bei 


injured, besides being Light, 
ness in the use of words and terms. Noiseless, and Durable. These valuable conailave- 


From Ex-Sreaxer Brains. 
26, 1875.— Webster has been my companiomand my 
for mere than twenty-five years, and I cannot think 


combined with the cheapness, cannot fail to make it 


the slate that will be in general use in all the schools. An 


important fact should borne in mind, that school furni- 


ture is often ed in the use of the common slate, such 


it safe for any man who has occasion to speak or write the | as denting, scratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 


tongue to be without the great ‘* Unabridged” for a} Tablet such a thing cannot occur, 


single day. 
From the General-in-Chie/ of the Army. 


the covers being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 


St. Louts, Nov. 12, 1875.—It seems to me that such a} isfaction as regards wear and use. The present style of 


public. Wa. T. SHeRMan. 


From Sacretary CHANDLER. 


Wasuincton, Dec. 29, 1875. — As a of the 
English language, | regard it as unequaled, and it should be 
im every imstitution of learnmmg; in the common 
schools, as well as in the universities. it is indispensable in 
— public and private offices wherever the English language 


From 
_ WasuincTon, June 7, 1875.—Full, accurate, and impar- 
tial, the work is ove of the most valuable be 
queathed by the industry of a single mind. 


From Gun. Hawiev, Prest. Centennial Commission, 
U.S. Army, and U.S. House of Rep’ s. 
Wasuincton, Feb. 27, 1875.—There are other Diction- 
aries in our public libraries, but only Webster can be found 
in our houses. 
From Gun. F. A. Watxur, Prof. in Yale College, late U.S. 
Army, Census Bureau, Bureau of Statistics, and 
U. S. Commissioner of 1 Affairs. 
Jun 29, 1875.—In the three Government offices which I 
had occasion ini 


: to administer, the Bureau of Statistics, the 
Census Office, and the Indian Office, Webster was used ex- 
clusively. 

Standard in the Government Printing Office. 
Gov't Paintinc Orrice, Wasuincton, April 25, 1873. 

—Webster’s Dictionary is the standard authority for printi 
in this office. essional Printer. ‘ Sane 
The author ity of the U.S. Military Academy, West Point. 


Supplied Government to every pupil at West Point. 
“ Webster's wy is still the Standard at the Military 
Academy at West Point. The copies supplied were furnished 
to the rooms, and the cadets are made responsible for them, 
and they are still in good condition.’ —Nov. 18, 1875. 


by G. 0. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
United States Centennial, 1876. 


WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 
Illustrated Editions. 


Webster’s Prim’y Schoo! Dictionary, 204 Engravings. 


High School 297 

J mting House * with numerous illus- 
trations and many valuable tables not to be found elsewhere. 


Published by IVISON, B 
7! , BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 


The i sold 
foregoing by all dealers. 


Teachers and Atcution of 


only to be seen to be appreciated by the binding we have sosenitly alepted and reduced the price one- 


half, which brings it within the means of every child. We ap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 


No. x 8% inches, two marking surfaces, ....$0.15 
six 


“ x two .20 


A liberal discount will be made for introduction in 


schools. Sample copies will be furnished (postage paid) on 
Address 


receipt of the price marked against each size. 
AMERICAN TABLET MANUPG CO., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Bise 5 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil's 
dass Ma. ant Data, soled lor weeds, ent 


columns for number of errors. On the ite side are 


receipt of the retail price, 10 cents. For introduction a 

pny om unt will be made. Address, 

American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


INCLUDING 
Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 
SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the “‘ Boston School Set.” 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 

JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 
Successor to Jas. W Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 


83a 


71 = 1 and 3 Bond St., New York. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


GREENLEAF’S 


NEW 


Comprehensive Series of Arithmetics, 
New Primary Arithmetic, 
New Elementary or New Intellectual, 
And New Practical Arithmetic. 


This Series is the cheapest in price, best bound, 
best graded, and presents the best topical ar- 
rang t, besides being the most clear and concise in 
definitions and rules. 


They are free from all obsolete and useless matter, and 
contain a large amount of new, useful, and practical work. 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Practical Arithmetic, 


GREENLEAPF’S 

New Elementary Algebra, 
GREENLEAPF’S 

New Elementary Geometry, 


Form a complete course for High and Normal Schools, 
Academies, and Seminaries. 

The use of these books in the leading Schools of 
nearly every State in the Union is a sufficient endorse- 
ment of their merits. 


PARKER’S 
Progressive Exercises 


IN 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. 
James H. HamMILton. Complete Course in 
one book. 12mo, 240 pp. 


This work has been recently introduced into the Schools 


of Ban; Lewiston, 
Rockland, Auburn, 
ewburyport, ewton, 
Danvers, Watertown, 
Fall River, Holyoke, 
Chicopee, Rutland, 

St. Johnsbury, Brattleboro, 
Bradford, 
Providence, ristol, 

ngton, Pawtucket, 
Woonsecket, Hartford, 
New Haven, New London, 
New Britain, Litchfield, 
Enfield, Albany, 
alo, ity, 
Newark, Ving and, 
Trenton, Atlanta, 


Savannah, Columbia, 
and a large number of small towns and cities throughout the 
Eastern and Middle States. 


Teachers and School Officers 


Contemplating a change in text-books are respectfully invited 
to send for catalogue of our publications, and when n Boston 
are cordially invited to call on us. 

Specimen copies for examination will be sent at one-half 
the retail prices. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & OO., 
. 86 Bromfield St., 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Provi. 

dence, R. I. Prepares for College, Scientific Sch 
and Business. A new school building, supplied with 
modern appliances, including apparatus, La tory, Gym. 
nasium, Chapel, &c. Fifteen experienced and successfy] 
teachers. Thorough instruction. For catalogue address 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 63 2 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, New Bedford, Mass. For 
both sexes. Boys fitted for the best colleges and scien. 
tific schools. Of a class of five sent last year to H 
four were admitted not only without conditions, but with 
“honors.” Admission examinations, June 30 and Sept. 
Fall term begins Sept. 4. For catalogues, address Joun 
Tettow, Principal. 


1794 GILMANTON ACADEMY. 187 

School yr opens in August, closes 6 
in May. Thorough Classical or Scientific instruction. A 
limited number of boys received by the year at $275. This 
arrangement designs to I te parents and others de. 
sirous of placing their sons in a good school and under 
Christian influences. For catalogues or additional informa. 
tion address the Preceptor, W. A. Deweme, (until Aug. 25) 
Brunswick, Maine. 73m 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 

Berkshire County, Mass- Established im 1842. Pre. 
pares Boys fer College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Beny. F. Mitts A.M., Principal. 


GREENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. Buaxmsizs, A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 22 
SEMINARY, 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND CLASSICAL 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Children, 


Reopens SEPTEMBER 13, 1876. 


Address till Sept. 1,— 
Anne J. Strong, 69 Livingstone St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Corne.ia Know gs, 297 Myrtle Ave., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Mariana B. Siang, Fall River, Mass. 


Applications received after Sept. 1, at the Seminary, 
5 tf 235 Washington Ave., Bri. t, Conn. 


Home SCHOOL.—Maternal care, and culture, with 
all the influences of a refined Christian home, given to 
a limited number of young girls, by a lady, in connection 
with the training of her own children. Address Mrs. M. C. 
Brooxs, Newton Center, Mass. 83¢ 


UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N.Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address ALBERT B. Warxins, Ph. D. SI az 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercacr, Superintendent. 56 


M str VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. All branches taught. Terms reasonable. 
Address Capt. J. K. Bucxiyn, A.M 62 


NE W-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Privcipal 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt, 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific train- 
ing. Apply to H. T. Principal. 70 


GPRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Steppers, A.M. 


W BIPELE’s HOME SCHOOL for Deaf Mutes. 
Teaches Articulation and Lip~ Reading. Address, 
Z. C. WuirpLe, Mystic River, Conn. 7o tf 
W *st NEWTON English and Class. School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 5122 


ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College 

Providence, R. I. The most ical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 


ILLISTON SEMINARY, 

Complete in its equipments for Classical and tific 

study. Apply to M. Hensuaw, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL; 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

The Fall term opens on Monday, September 4y 1876, 
at 2:00 o’clk. Pp. M., at which time a new will begin the 
two years course of study. Those seeking admission must 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must eclare their 
pose of teaching in public schools of Connecticut. or 
catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

27 I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 
HAMPTON Normal and Agricultural Inst., 

Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. ARMSTRONG. 66 22 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R.L 
Spring and Summer Term will commence F , 1876. 
Regular course of study two years. AS and Advanced 
Course for special classes of students. ddress, for Circular 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Srocxwett, C.P.S., Providence, R. I. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scuoot St., BOSTON. 
ALTER SmitTu, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WorcesTEr. 
Address E. H. Russet, Principal. 


TATH NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin 7._ Address 
54 22 LEN HYDE, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M. 


QGTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies only. 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 


WESTFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
For catalogues, etc., addr 
J. W. Dicxiwsom, Principal. 
MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


M4PLEwoup MUSIC SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Established 1863. A thorough graduate course. 
The finest location on th i ad- 


Conn. River. For catal 
dress Prof. D. S. Bascocx, East Haddam, Conn. 8:d 


'W-ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 
A sea-side music school for Teachers and Pupils, com- 


BOSTON. 
OR 
ORLANDO LEACH, 
(Care of Baker, Pratt & Co.) 
142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 18 


mencing July aoth at East Greenwich, R.I. Send for circu- 
lars. £. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 69 23 


; > 
Library, and Professional Person. 
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Bi twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
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Volume IV. Boston, Mass., September 2, 1876. Number 8. 
wasiisinaeall CONTENTS. - “ New England, happy in her new, true style, constitution and by-laws were adopted, officers were 

GENERAL dic age Weary of her cause she’s to sad exile, 

e Use of Flower o make her know the time 
National Patky-Ne. 1; by William I. Marshall....... Whose act and knowledge only makes divine. 24, 1831. 
PR int : ; “ A royal work well worthy England’s kin j in view, i ormation 
P rojections for the School Room,—No. XIII; by Prof. A. E. Dolbear.. 88 These natives to true truth a grace ny EE The great object had in in the f _ ot the 

«Correspondence 89 A noble work for all these noble peers, society, was to promote a taste, and afford facilities for 

ge Which guide this State in their superior spheres ; the pursuit of Natural History, by mutual coéperation, 
Teachers in Spain......... sees go You holy Aarons, let your censers ne’er 
Limited Compass of the Gils POWEIS-0-0 002 +0eeesersencensss senses a Cease burning till these men Jehovah fear.” and the formation of a cabinet and library. But it was 

me rs x| Who can conceive of a grander and imaginative|AlWays understood, that especial attention should be 
thaw Bo by B.C. thought than that expressed in the third line of the first the investigation of the objects eur 
ty BC 92| stanza : “A grandchild to earth’s paradise is born ;” mediate vicinity. 

3 A Beautiful Weenen: (lor two girls): by Ellen O. Peck.........c.s000000 92|and then, as if to carry out the idea for the purpose of Thomas Nuttall, Esq., the well-known botanist and 
“Illustration of Kindergarten Work..........s.ss-ssceseeseseeseseen sees 93| making a lasting impression upon the mind, this grand- ornithologist, was chosen the first president ; but, re- 

“ A child of paradise is said to be “ well-limbed, garding himself as only a transient resident, he declined 

6 botanist, was chosen. Among those most early inter- 


THE INSCRUTABLE. 


BY GEO. S. BURLEIGH. 
Unfathomable deeps descend below, 
Drop where we will the sounding-line of thought, 
Far down the heart of things the Sage has wrought; 
Far up the mystic Seer has felt the glow 
Of other worlds, and the weird interflow 
Of unseen lines with our lines he has caught, 
And thrilled us with the vision! Yet as naught 
To the unmeasured All is all we know! 
Heaven is as deep to him who soars aloft 
Tossed by a swollen bubble, as to us 
Who gaze securely from our humble croft ; 
And that small life—atom diaphanous 
Beneath our lens—demands a deeper lore 
Than ours to read till it yields no more, 


While the least monad in the vital round 
Witholds its secret from the solvent eye 
Of keenest inquisition, and the sky 

Sets backs forever its illusive bound 

From wing or orb invading its profound, 
Who shall presume to measure the Most High? 
And grasp the terms of God’s infinity? 

Or with what fathom-line that gulf shall sound! 

Where human knowledge at its verge finds well 
The low too lofty, shallowest still too deep, 

The straight too broad, and all inscrutable— 
Yielding their law to some deeper law to keep— 

God's grandeur, opening, bids us evermore 

Boldly to seek and humbly to adore! 


American Literature.—No. V. 
BY PROF. J. A. BEATTIE. 


The next writer of any note in America, after those 
noticed in our last, is William Morell, an English cler- 
gyman of the Established Church, who came to Amer- 
ica in 1623. Morell bore a commission from the 
Ecclesiastical Court of England, giving him the author- 
ity to superintend the churches which had been formed, 
or might afterwards be established, in the colony. He 
came to America under the direction of the company 
sent out by the Plymouth Council. He remained at 
Plymouth only a few years, and upon his return to 
England published in Latin hexameters, and English 
heroics, a poem entitled “‘ Nova Anglia,” and following 
the example of Sandys and Vaughan, he dedicated his 
work to King Charles. . 

Mr. Morell pays his respects to the Indians, in one 
part of his song, in a very complimentary way, as follows : 


“And though these men no letters know, yet their 
Pan’s harsher numbers we may somewhere hear ; 
And vocal odes which us affect with grief, 
Though to their minds perchance they give relief. 


His opening address to New England is of a style 
and tone worthy of the subject. He says: 


“Fear not, poor Muse, caused first to sing her fame 
That's yet scarce known, unless by map, or name: 
A grandchild to earth’s paradise is born 
Well limbed, well nerved, fair, rich, sweet, yet forlorn. 


“Thou blest director so direct my verse 
That it may win her people, commerce, friends, 
Whilst her sweet air, rich soil, blest seas, my pen 
Shall blaze and tell the nature of her men. 


All these words, expressive of some idea of beauty 
connected with the body, are in perfect harmony with 
the thought suggested by the term grandchild, except 
the word rich. Shall we say that the poet made a 
blunder, or used the word to fill the measure? No, 
not by any means. On the contrary, he had a deliber- 
ate purpose in using it. With the words showing the 
appearance of the person, is this one showing condition 
or standing as viewed from one standpoint ; and then 
in bold contrast he adds, “ yet forlorn.” 

The next author of merit and character in chronolog- 
ical order is William Wood ; or, as he was commonly 
called, Cheerful William Wood, who was a member of 
the Plymouth colony. His power as a writer is shown 
by his description of the things around him. Every- 
thing in nature seemed to excite his poetic fancy. His 
poetic descriptions of natural objects, and in natural 
history, are very much like the lines of Spencer, which 
perhaps suggested the words written on the trees of 
America. He says of the American forests : 


“ Trees both in hills and plains in plenty be ; 
The long-lived oak, and mournful cypress tree, 
Sky-tow’ring pines, and chestnuts coated rough, 
The lasting cedar, with the walnut tough: 
The-rosin dropping fir for masts in use 
The boatmen seek for oars light, neat-grown spruce, 
The brittle ash, the ever-trembling asps, the broad-spread elm. 


That are both good to use and good to see.” 

And again, his description of the wild inhabitants of 
the woods, and his fanciful pictures of the different 
kinds of fish found in American waters, are curious 
specimens of early literature in this country. In the 
writings of the four or five persons mentioned in this 
and in the preceding article, we can see the devotion 
to England. While they sang of the beauties and of 
the inhabitants of the New World, they gloried, as was 
becoming obedient subjects, in the greatness and in 
the renown of the land of their birth and the home of 
their pride. 


Reminiscences of an Old Teacher. 
No. XI.—(Centinued from May 20.) 
BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


In the winter of 1830, a few gentlemen of scientific 
attainments conceived the design of forming a society 
in Boston, for the promotion of Natural History. After 
several meetings, usually held in the office of Dr. 
Walter Channing, and communicating their design to 
others supposed or known to be favorably disposed 
toward it, a meeting in the same place was called, on 


-|the 28th of April, 1830¢° Alt was organized by the choice 


of Dr. Channing as moderator, and Theophilus Par- 
sons, Esq., as secretary. The gentlemen present then 
resolved to form themselves into a society, under the 
name of the Boston Society of Natural History. A 


ested were Drs. Geo. Hayward and John Ware, Hon. 
F, C. Gray, Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, Charles T. Jack- 
son, M.D., Dr. D. Humphreys Storer, Dr. Augustus A. 
Gould. To Dr. Gould’s notice of these events I am im- 
debted for almost all that I have here recorded. 


A few of us, from the beginning, often met and dis- 
cussed the character of the natural objects that presented 
themselves. We continued, for some years, to meet, 
often, in the evening, at each other’s houses. In 1837 
I was chosen president. We had then made valuable 
collections, by gift and our own researches. These col- 
lections of our own we found seldom anywhere described, 
and, talking these things over, many times, we at last 
concluded that a survey of the whole State ought to be 
made, by competent persons, to complete the excellent 
Report made by Dr. Hitchcock upon the mineralogy 
and geology, and that it was our duty to lay this want 
before the government of the State, and to endeavor to 
have a survey organized. 

As I was president, it was agreed that I ought to 
write a memorial and lay it before Gov. Everett. This 
I accordingly did, as well as I could. 


Gov. Everett, who was an old friend of mine, received 
my memorial very graciously, and read it. He said 
that he was very glad that I had written the memo- 
rial, that he coincided in the statements therein made, 
and that he would immediately lay it before the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. 


In a few days he sent for me, and told me that my 
memorial had been very justly appreciated by both 
houses, who had given him authority to appoint six per- 
sons to make a survey of the State, and had voted an 
appropriation for the expenses of the survey. Now, he 
said, you are better acquainted with the naturalists im 
the State than I am, and will do me a favor by suggest- 
ing the names of persons whom you consider competent 
to do this work satisfactorily. I told him I knew some 
such persons; that Dr. Harris, of Cambridge, was a 
very learned entomologist, and knew the nature and the 
habits of more insects than any other person in the 
country. Dr. Harris was agreed upon as the most suit- 
able person to report upon the insects. I told him Dr. 
Gould was a very nice observer, an excellent draughts- 
man and dissector, and well acquainted with many of the 
lower animals. He was accordingly appointed to report 
on Invertebrates. Dr. Storer was a careful observer, and 
had already become acquainted with many of the fishes 
of the sea and rivers. Dr. Storer was appointed to 
make a report upon the Fishes. There was another 
person, I told him, who knew more about the birds than 
any other person in the country. “ Stop there,” said 
Gov. Everett ; “will it do, in providing for a survey 


of the State of Massachusetts, to appoint men from 
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Boston and Cambridge only?” I told him I was not 
intimately acquainted with the naturalists in other parts 
of the State; I only knew them by report. “How 
would Mr. Peabody, of Springfield, do for the birds ?” 
asked he. I answered that I knew Mr. Peabody, as he 
knew him, as a person of very great talent, and an ad- 
mirable writer. If he knew nothing especially about 
the birds, he could soon .find out, and then he would 
write a report so well that everybody would be charmed 
with it. Mr. Peabody was accordingly appointed to 
write a report upon the Birds. Then Gov. Everett 
asked, “ Do you not know men, in the extreme west, in 
Berkshire, at Stockbridge, or Williamstown?” There 
is, I said, a man at Stockbridge who must be a good 
botanist ; he has just given, in Sz//iman’s ournal, one 
or two excellent papers upon the sedges, one of the 
most difficult genera in botany. “ Well, let Dr. Dewey 
report upon Botany.” Then, I said, I do not know who 
is the professor of Natural History in Williams College, 
but I do know President Hopkins, and am pretty sure 
that he would not appoint a very ordinary man. Prof. 
Emmons was accordingly appointed to report upon_the 
quadrupeds. 

When I met my friends in the Society, and told them 
what names I had suggested, they immediately asked to 
what I was myself to be appointed. I answered, “To 
none ; Gov. Everett has made me responsible for all the 
reports ; I must read them and see them through the 
press. Besides, I have not the time, for you all know that, 
for nine months in the year, I am as busy as possible with 
my school.” ‘That will not do,” they responded ; “ we 
have all been accustomed to work with you, and who 
else would be so pleasant to work with?” So they con- 
tinued to urge. I told them all the places were filled : 
just the six we had agreed upon, ‘“ Why cannot you,” 
one of them insisted, “agree with Dr. Dewey, to divide 
the botany, he taking all the other plants, and giving 
you the trees and shrubs, of which you know more than 
any of us? TZwhey will be enough for one person.” 
So they compelled me to yield. 1 wrote to Prof. Dewey, 
who answered me immediately, that he should rejoice 
to give the trees to some else, as he did not know them 
very well, and could hardly find time to study them. 

I was thus pressed into the work, which, however, I 
resolved to do as well as I could make myself able. 
For ten or twelve weeks of nine successive summers, I 
devoted myself to the exploration. I visited and ex- 
plored every considerable forest in the State. I wrote 
to several hundreds of those known or supposed to be 
acquainted with the woods, and received very many val- 
uable letters. I thus became acquainted with nearly 
every variety of tree, and studied it attentively. I was 
in the habit of sitting down under a tree to examine it, 
root, stem, branches, leaves, and fruits, as thoroughly 
as I could, recording all that I saw. In many instances 
I compared my notes, made in one part of the State, 
with what I had observed in another, a hundred miles off. 

I thus became acquainted, as thoroughly as I was 
able, with all the trees and shrubs in the State. This 
was very pleasant work, and I made acquaintance, far 
more pleasant, with the farmers in every part of the 
State. They were always willing and glad to leave 
their own work and walk with me, often all day long, 
through the woods, showing me the remarkable trees, 
and hearing from me theirnames. I never received an 
unkind or discourteous answer from a farmer in any 
part of the State, except once, within three miles of 
Boston, and that was from an Englishman. 

Most of the reports were sent in within ayear. That 
by Mr. Peabody, upon the birds, was charmingly writ- 
ten, and was read with gratification.by all lovers of 
birds. It undoubtedly saved the lives of thousands, 
and turned the attention of the agricultural population 
to the valuable services they perform. 

Dr. Harris’s report, upon insects injurious to vegetg- 
tion, was admitted, at once, by those acquainted with 
the subject, to be the most valuable report ever made. 
It has been again and again republished by the Legis- 


lature. In the last edition, illustrated with figures, it 
takes its place among the very best reports ever made 
upon the subject. 

Dr. Gould’s report was confined to the shells, and 
was the first report upon that subject ever made in this 
country. He gives a very accurate, often extremely 
beautiful figure of every object described,, and an 
equally excellent description. With the aid of his book, 
any careful observer may find out the nature and char- 
acter of every shell. “This report was published in 1841. 

Dr. Gould was engaged in preparing a fuller and 
more complete report, which was interrupted by death 
in 1866, and his work was satisfactorily completed by 
his friend, W. G. Binney. 

Dr. Storer’s report upon the fishes and reptiles of 
Massachusetts was given to me, with that upon the 
birds, and by me laid before Gov. Everett, in 1839, and 


immediately printed for the benefit of the inhabitants. 
, G. B. E. 


THE USE OF FLOWERS. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 

The oak tree and the cedar tree, 
Without a flower at all. 


We might have had enough,—enough 
For every want of ours; : 
For luxury, medicine, and teil, 
And yet have had no flowers. 


The ore within the mountain mine 
Requireth none to grow; 

Nor doth it need the lotus flower 
To make the river flow. 


The clouds might give abundant rain ; 
The uightiy dews might fall, 

And the herb that keepeth life in man 
Might yet have drunk them all. 


Then wherefore, wherefore, were they made, 
All dyed in rainbow light, 

All fashioned with supremest grace 
Upspringing day and night :— 

Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountains high, 

And in the silent wilderness 
Where no man passes by? 


Our outward life requires them not, 
Then wherefore had they birth? 
To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth ; 


To comfort man — to whisper hope 
Whene’er his faith is dim ; 

For who so careth for the flowers 
Will much more care for him! 


Midsummer Flowers.—No0O. Il. 
BY S. P. BARTLETT. 


A wayside sparkling with morning dews, sweet and 
bright with its every flower of early morning, and beau- 
tiful with freshened leaf, is delightful to seek ; and 
hither we must come, to find our large Convolvulus, or 
bindweed, clinging everywhere a twining stem could 
go; thus its tender bells of pink and white hang their 
wild morning-glories for a brief hour from bough and 
shrub, and bush, and mossy old fence, perhaps the more 
profusely, that it is the garland of the dawning, fading 
as sunbeams drink its dews, and dying if plucked. It 
is a favorite of every flower-lover and idyl singer, from 
Mary Howitt to Alice Carey. The American variety is 
one of the finest of the genus. Who does not know its 
beautifully-striped, tubular bell-form corolla, and guitar- 
shaped leaves, and the heart-formed bracts so close to 
the flower as to appear like its calyx? Convolvo, to en- 
twine, fitly describes and names its habit. 

Here, also, we have the CEnothera, flower of the eve- 
ning, or evening primrose, whose yellow stars scarcely 
shut, before the,Convolvulus cup closes. This flower 
salutes the setting sun by its expansion, which is an in- 
teresting process, proving it by that peculiarity one of 
the “Equinoctial Class,” which Linnaeus designated. 
The germ is sessile, four grooved, and surmounted by 
the long, tubular calyx. This holds the pretty con- 
voluted blossom in its clasp, for hours of the summer 
day, until the sun nears his setting, when, at a signal 
we cannot hear, or see, the segments of the calyx spring 
recurvate to the stem, and the large, roundish, retuse 


|the compeer. 


petals immediately expand, seeming to be filled with 
yellow light, which it would be no stretch of a poet’s 
fancy to think might be caught from the smile of sun- 
set it had waited for so long. Really, it has been said 
to show a soft phosphorescent, beam upon dark nights. 
The flowers are most thickly clustered on a spike ; the 
watchers through one summer night never reOpen, but 
the tall Génothera dennis still keeps buds for untold 
sunsets. ‘The regularity of its construction makes it a 
good example of Class Octandria. The different parts 
of its corolla preserve-in their divisions the number 
four, or half the number of stamens: it has four petals ; 
the stigma is four-cleft, four-valved, and the seeds 
affixed to a four-sided receptacle. Its fragrance is most 
delicate and dewy. 

Supposing we are interested in heraldry, here is the 
vagrant Cnicus, thistle, well named from maa, to scratch, 
raising its decurrent, hispid leaves and divaricate, spi- 
nose divisions, embellished with bright purple tufts, set 
like a firm, short tassel in the hard, ovate calyx, which 
is curiously netted over with a spider-web like pubes- 
cence, holding little gems of dewdrops most charm- 
ingly. I think it a handsome plant, despite the hus- 
bandman’s frown: for is it not the national emblem of 
Scotland? A writer tells us, “the thistle gives its title 
to a Scotch order of knighthood, — it might be said to 
be the Scotch order par eminence, as it also bears the 
name of St. Andrew, the patron saint of that nation. 
The collar is of gold, interlaced with thistle flowers, and 
bears the following motto: emo me impune lacessit: 
‘None shall annoy me with impunity.’” So much for 
the thistle, although the farmer-boy might read the 
motto from St. Andrew’s collar, with a keener sense, 
than we, of its meaning. 

We have followed our country road a little way on, 
to find our attention arrested by another common plant, 
the Tanacetum ; and yet, if its elegance of leaf can be 
matched in cultivated gardens, I do not now think of 
See these large doubly pinnate, gash- 
serrate, dense, crisp leaves, so darkly, beautifully green. 
The Yarrow, Achillae millefolium, its fading discs of 
white, drying by the wall, comes very near a comparison 
in its beautiful stem of alternate, bipinnatifid, minutely 
sub-divided leaves ; but the Yarrows’ lightly-cut leaf- 
age, so delicate and thin and soft, seems all but a 
tracery of marvelous foliage, compared with these 
double, dark, crispated, densely-serrate leaves, spread- 
ing in shrubby profusion down the stony bankside. 
The branching stems, studded with buttons of gold dis- 
coid flowers, render it extremely showy. Both the Yar- 
row and the Tansy are medicinal plants ; indeed, the 
latter was so highly esteemed of yore for its balsamic 
properties, that its name, Tanacetum, is a corruption of 
Athanasia, that would have fain have rendered it im- 


mortal. It was supposed to possess resistant virtue to 
plague and pestilence. Its volatile oil is very notice- 
able. 


Now comes a growth of Myrica cerifera, bayberry, or 
wax myrtle; fragrant with its little crowded grayish 
berries surrounding the fertile twigs of spicy leaves. 
Its wax is very useful, and gathered in considerable 
quantities in some localities. 

Bunches of Baptisia “#nctoria, wild-indigo, branch 
smoothly and distinctly, covered with small, ternate, 
bluish leaves, sub-sessile, and dropped with scattered 
racemes of yellow flowers, on slender peduncles. It 
turns quickly black, on gathering. The merciful trav- 
eler tucks the sprays about the’ harness of his good 
horse, these midsummer days, when tormenting flies 
bound in country roads, with humane effect. It is 
named from dafto, to dye ; and it is handed down that 
our Revolutionary mothers made most useful its color- 
ing properties. 

The morning dews are indeed almost absorbed as 
day advances, so this pretty copse of Aspens is very 
sweet, and grateful, we are come to. Clethra a/nifolia, 
alder-leaved Clethra, is deliciously intermixed ; the de 
light of the woodlands and pasture-side now. It is a 
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tall, handsome, white-flowering shrub, with inversely 
ovate, serrate leaves, so much like the Alders’, and 
spiked racemes of honeysweet, little alternate florets, 
which have a spice of pinks, and a woodsy odor like 
nothing else in our flora. I associate three plants as 
exquisite each of perfume in her season: the Epigea 
repens, the Azalea viscosa, the Clethra a/nifolia. To 
have either in a room, is to breathe the breath of its 
own gift to the woods all through the house. 

I cannot leave the flowers of late midsummer, al- 
though we must still pass by very many we would fain 
gather in by the way, without at last seeking the 
Nymphz odorata, the elegant water-lily. We need go 
but a little way farther through the warm grasses and 
insects’ chirp, with shrubs and flowers so delightfully 
on either hand, until a turn of the road reveals to us 
a beautiful bend, and a change of scenery, beaming 
first, and most charmingly, with a deep-bosomed lakelet 
of fresh blue water, beyond a marge of varied green. 
It is whitened with superb cups of lilies, exquisite in 
perfect expansion. They choose the brightness of the 
morning, as they rise from the cool waves, to unfold 
upon their buoyant leaves of green and crimson. The 
Egyptians consecrated to the sun the blossom of the 
Nymphe J/ofos. Her flowers are interwoven in the 
crown of Osiris. The Indian gods are also frequently 
represented borne upon the waters in the bosom of this 
flower, and it is supposed the allegory may be under- 
stood as an allusion to the fable of the world arising 
from the midst of the waters. It was much used in 
Eastern architecture, and frequently wrought in the 
capitals of Egyptian columns. We see its cups and 
leaves adorning antique vases. The leaves of the 
Nymphae odora/a are nearly circular, sub-emarginate ; 
lobes obtasely acuminate. ~They are large, glabrous, 
nerved ; finely purpureous beneath, and green above. 
Rocked upon the ripples with these beautiful leaves, 
float the regal blossoms. The petals are purely white, 
equaling the four-leaved, tinted calyx, shaded so hand- 
somely in gray and olive. It has a golden heart of 
many stamens, and a radiated stigma. The flexible, 
tubular stems of ruddy brown, must supply these lovely 
cups their agua vitae, and reach from far beneath the 
wave, where live the firm perennial roots, at depths be- 
yond the ice-king’s congealing power. The flowers we 
gather should be gained heedfully, for they resent any 
injury to the long stems through which they exist. We 
must give them the deepest cistern of crystal, and place 
it in a shaded room ; and at nightfall submerge the 
folded cups beneath the tide, if to-morrow morning we 
would find these naiad blossoms awake upon the surface. 


Woman vs. MAN AS A TEACHER.—The Hon. Thomas 
B. Stockwell, Com. of Public Schools in Rhode Island, 
in his report issued January, says: “I find an increas- 
ing conviction that a woman, well-trained and qualified 
for the position, will do the work of our common 
schools better than the average man, who can be 
secured. The views and theories existing a generation 
ago, as to the qualifications of a good teacher are 
largely dissipated, and while government is necessary, 
both pupil and teacher now realize that study and the 


imparting and acquisition of knowledge constitute the 
business of the school room. For such work the nat- 
ural tact of woman, and her intuitive perception of the 
needs of the pupil, are more than an offset to the more 
natural gift of power, and the enforcement of order 
possessed by her masculine competitor. She often will 
govern better through the medium of the very routine 
of the school duties, than it were possible to do by 
special efforts in that direction. I do not say that I 
think a man has no place in the school room, but I do 
believe there are very many schools where a woman 
would do the better work. Furthermore, it is certain 
that at the present day much higher attainments and 
better qualifications are demanded of any man, than 
was the case ten years ago. There is much less of a 


disposition to allow mere tyros in the business to use 
the school merely as a place in which to acquire a few 
dollars teward the securing of an education, or the 
Preparation for a profession,” 


The Yellowstone National Park, 


OR 


THE WONDERLAND OF THE WORLD* 


BY WILLIAM I. MARSHALL, 
(Late Superintendent of Schools of Madison County, Montana.) 


NO. l—THE LOCATION OF THE PARK. 

Between 43° and 45° N. Lat. is one of the great culmi- 
nating points of the Rocky Mountain system, with scores 
of peaks reaching an altitude of from 10,000 to 13,800 
feet above the sea, while the very lowest valleys are 
from 5,000 to 7,500 feet above the sea, and the average 
elevation of a region much larger than the whole State 
of New Hampshire, is certainly as high as, and prob- 
ably some hundreds of feet higher than the very sum- 
mit of Mount Washington, the loftiest of the White 
Mountains, the pride of New England. 

Though in some other portions of the Rocky-Moun- 
tain system, and also in the Sierra Nevadas, there are 
peaks which are loftier than any in the region under 
consideration ; still there is probably no other so large 
an area on the continent of so great an average altitude; 
and certainly, with respect to drainage, this may justly 
be characterized as ¢he culminating point of North 
America, and hence it has been appropriately called 
the Crown of the Continent. Geographers have long 
known that here, within a small area, are the sources of 
the mightiest ‘rivers of both the Atlantic and Pacific 
slopes. 

From this immense upland region flows toward the 
S. W. the Green-River fork of the great Rio Colorado 
of the West, which, running for three hundred miles 
through its grand but gloomy and desert-surrounded 
cafion, pours into the seething head of the Gulf of Cal- 
ifornia, the second river in size of the Pacific coast of 
America, but a stream doomed to remain forever com- 
mercially the most worthless of all the great rivers of 
the temperate zone on account of the barrenness of the 
country along much of its course, and the utter impos- 
sibility of navigating its grand cafion, except by floating 
down it at great risk in a small boat, as was done by 
Major Powell’s exploring expedition. 

Towards the N. W. flow the Shoshone and Henry 
Forks of the Snake River, the great southern branch of 
that largest of our Pacific-coast rivers the Columbia or 
Oregon, which no longer 

“ Hears no sound save its own dashings,” 

since its bosom is vexed with the steamer’s paddle- 
wheels, and the gloomy walls of its Dalles echo the 
scream of the locomotive and tremble beneath the 
heavy tread of the iron-horse. Separated from these 
by the main range are the head-waters of the Missis- 
sippi, the longest river in the world, reckoning, as we 
should do, from its source to the sea. 

Although the elevation which separates the Pacific 
from the Atlantic drainage is the main range of the 
Rocky Mountains, it is a remarkable fact that in this 
vicinity, for scores of miles, it is not a succession of 
lofty peaks, but a series of almost level-topped ridges 
from 8,000 to 9,000 feet above the sea, with many 
open grassy passes hundreds of feet lower, and of 
so easy grade that one can drive across them without 
an hour’s labor in road-making ; while the spurs which 
put out from the main range and separate the valleys of 
streams, flowing to the same ocean, are a wilderness of 
jagged, precipitous peaks, towering far above the main 
range, often with few practicable passes, and those so high 
that from them you look down hundreds of feet on to 
the top of the main range. For example, Toguotu 
ass, in the Sierra Shoshone or Wind-river Mountains, 
is 9,621 feet above the level of the sea, while looking 
from it a few miles away to the N. W., far below, can 
be seen the top of the main range only from 8,000 to 
8,500 feet above the sea, while at Henry Lake, in a 
semi-circle of fifteen miles, are three passes across the 


* Entered saperting to act of Congress, in the year 1876, by William I. Mar- 
shall, of Fitchburg, Mass.; Lecturer on ‘‘ Two Trips to Wonderland, or The 
Yellowstone National Park.” Illustrated with the Stereopticon, and publisher of 
stereoscopic and other photographs of the wonders of the Park. All period- 
icals are at liberty to copy, by crediting the author and the New-England Four- 
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main range, only from 6,400 to 6,900 feet above the sea. 

These structural peculiarities explain how the secret 
of the wonders of this marvellous region remained so 
long unknown ; for exploring parties, from John Jacob 
Astor’s first overland expedition in 1811, to Captain 
Reynold’s in 1859-60, crossing the continent by routes 
that would have led them among, and given them the 
honor of discovering, the wonders of the Park, were 
successively halted by that lofty spur from the main 
range known as the Sierra Shoshone, or Wind-river 
Mountains, which extends along the eastern side of the 
Park, and until the discovery of Toguotu Pass, in 
1873, was deemed utterly impassable. 

These various expeditions brought to a stand at the 
eastern base of this great mountain-barrier, after in 
vain seeking a way across its frowning precipices, turned 
and went around it, and crossed the main range N. or 
S. of the Geysers, and other wonders of the Park ; and 
everybody had accepted as conclusive the emphatic as- 
sertion of Colonel Bridger, the famous mountaineer, 
who was the guide to Captain Reynolds’ party, and 
who told Captain R., as they turned to the south, after 
a fruitless search for a pass: “I tell you, captain, a 
bird cannot cross the Wind-river Mountains unless he 
takes his grub along with him.” 

Yet only thirty miles to the west of this range, so 
gentle is the rise of the main range from Yellowstone 
Lake on its east side, and Shoshone Lake on its west 
slope, that a little mountain brook, coming down into 
Two-Ocean Pass, actually divides the grassy summit, 
part of its waters flowing down the western slope 
through the Shoshone Fork of the Snake into the North 
Pacific, by way of the Columbia, and the rest down the 
eastern slope into the Yellowstone Lake, and so through 
the Missouri-Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico. 

To the southeast of Two-Ocean Pass flows down 
from the main range the Yellowstone branch of the 
Missouri, nearly a thousand miles in length; and still 
farther to the S. E. rises the Wind river, the head 
of that Bighorn branch of the Yellowstone henceforth 
to be ever sadly memorable from the melancholy mas- 
sacre of Custer and his gallant band. 


To the N. W. of Two-Ocean Pass, in the most 
wonderful and far the most extensive hot-spring and 
geyser region on earth, rises the Madison, which is the 
middle of the three forks of the Missouri, the Gallatin 
or Eastern, rising to the N. E. of the sources of the 
Madison, and the Jefferson or Western, rising to the 
N. W. of the sources of the Madison. If there existed 
no other wonderful features than these of elevation and 
drainage, this region would claim the attention not only 
of all who care to study carefully the great problems 
of geographical structure, but of all who are interested 
(as who possessed of ordinary intelligence is not) in the 
grandeur, the sublimity, the majesty of great mountain 
masses, and the picturesque beauties which ever nestle 
in lavish profusion about the birth-places of even the 
most common-place of mountain streams. But so far 
are these from being all that, if ndt the least, they are 
at all events among the least impressive of the wonders 
of this region. 

On the northern slope of this great Dome of the 
Continent, in a region about one-half the size of Mas- 
sachusetts, Nature has grouped together such a num- 
ber and variety of wonderful objects and scenes, as to 
see elsewhere would require one to circumnavigate the 
globe, visit its remotest islands, traverse its greatest 
continents, and penetrate its most secluded mountain 
fastnesses : and, after all, to confess that nowhere else 
on earth are to be found such indescribably beautiful, 
such uniquely lovely scenes as the Grand Cafion of the 
Yellowstone and the wondrous geyser chimneys of the 
Fire Hole and Shoshone rivers. So great, so unique, 
so numerous are the wonders of this region, that in 
March, 1872, Congress, by a unanimous vote in both 
houses, withdrew from sale, and consecrated as a per- 
petual public pleasure-ground, a region embracing 3,578 
square miles, or 2,289,920 acres (being 152 square 
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miles, or 97,280 acres more than the combined area of 
the States of Delaware and Rhode Island, or almost 
one-half the area of Mass.) 

The principal wonders of the Park are, — first the 
geysers and boiling springs of the Fire Hole and Sho- 
shone basins, which are much more numerous, far 
grander, and much more singularly lovely in their struc- 
ture than those of Iceland and New Zealand; second, 
the salses, or mud-volcanoes, fumaroles, and solfataras, 
which occur at various points, especially in the valley 
of the Yellowstone; third, the Yellowstone Lake; 
fourth, the Upper and Lower Falls of the Grand 
Cafion of the Yellowstone River ; and, fifth, the Mam- 
moth Hot-Springs of White Mountain, on Gardiner’s 


Tiver, with the cataracts, cascades, and cafions of the 


three forks of Gardiner’s river. 

Having made two tours through the Park with my 
family, I purpose giving a brief account of these great 
wonders, with some allusion to a few of the many 
others which, in the presence of these, are considered 
lesser wonders: premising that many of the things 
which I shall attempt to describe are so unlike what 
one sees elsewhere, that all comparisons of them with 
more familiar things are vain, and any mere verbal de- 
scription inadequate to convey vivid and correct no- 
tions of their appearance, unless supplemented by 
either the stereoscopic view for the family circle or the 
stereopticon in the lecture-hall ; and that I shall omit to 
speak of a multitude of grand and beautiful scenes, of 
cataracts and cajions, of mountains and valleys, of cas- 
cades and lakes, of gloomy gorges and sunny glades, 
of grassy dells and wooded slopes and rushing streams, 
which if they were in Europe instead of America, in 
the Alps or the Pyrenees instead of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, would long since have served as the themes for 
many a volume of elaborate prose and many a canto 
of polished verse. 


PRESIDENT Notr as A DISCIPLINARIAN. — A distin- 
guished pupil says: ‘ Let me hasten to speak of him as 
a college president. Ina paper dictated by him in his 
eighty-eighth year he gives some of the reasons which 
led him at the outset to adopt moral motives in the 
government of the young. He mentions his own early 
experience in good old Puritan Connecticut schools, 
and his disgust at the universal use of the rod. He re- 
lates his first experience as a teacher, only seventeen 


years old, and his complete success in a district noted 
for its turbulent boys. At the academy in Plainfield 
he kept for two years several hundred children under 
perfect control without once resorting to other than 
moral and kindly influences. At Union College, when 
he took it in charge, he found substantially the same 
system, — fines, suspensions, and expulsions being the 
chief means of government. ‘The faculty sat in their 
robes as a court, caused offenders to be brought before 
them, examined witnesses, and pronounced sentences 


_ with judicial solemnity.’ A case of discipline soon oc- 


curred. A student arraigned for insubordination was 
duly tried and formally expelled. But he had, under 
the charter, the right 6f appeal. After months of agi- 
tation and angry discussion, he was restored. to his 
class by the board of trustees. * Then the president in- 
formed the board that so long as he presided over 
Union College they would never again ‘have occasion 
to review a case of discipline by the faculty, and through 
the fifty-six years that have since passed, I have,’ said 
he, ‘kept my word.’ Thenceforward, with a firm, a 
skillful, yet always gentle hand, he governed Union Col- 
lege. It was no usurped or arrogated sway. All gladly 
acquiesced in the administration which was so clearly, 
so completely, so wonderfully successful. If Dr. Nott 
was a lover of power, it was of power in its most benefi- 
cent form,—the power to instruct and guide, to restrain 


_ and to encourage, to inspire and improve the youthful 


minds and hearts that came under his care. To form 
his pupils in right habits of acquisition and of thought, 
to train them in all that is virtuous and manly, and 
then send them forth with the desire and the purpose 
to be good and to be useful, was his noble and constant 
endeavor. Under his wise and efficient administration, 
which extended to every department and every interest 
of the college, it rose rapidly in favor and secured a 
very jlarge attendance.” 


SCIENTIFIC. 


PROFECTIONS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 


BY PROF. A. E. DOLBEAR. 


NUMBER XIII. — LIGHT. 
REFLECTION. 

The reflecting power of various surfaces can be 
shown by holding them in the path of the beam from 
the reflector. Common mirrors, plain glass, colored 
glass, metals polished and unpolished, woods, horn, 
polished stones, paper, will all exhibit difference in this 
property. 

Reflection from the two surfaces of glass is seen 
upon the screen when the parallel rays from the first 
mirror reach it. Then will always be seen two or 
three indistinct images of the sun, side by side. When 
the sun is near the horizon, so that the forte lumiere 
is nearly horizontal, more of these reflections will ap- 
pear due to multiple reflections upon the surfaces of 
the mirror. These can be magnified a good deal in 
the following way. Place the lens a at about its focal 


Fig. 61. 


length distant from the orifice, and then hold another 
plane mirror 7 so that it will reflect the beam upon an- 
other screen s, moving the mirror 7 to such a place as 
to project the image of the orifice. It will be seen to 
be double, and when the images overlap, the light will 
be much brighter. Multiple reflections from the two 
surfaces of the mirror 7 may be seen by holding it at a 
small angle to the beam of parallel rays. <A piece of 
plate glass two or three inches square answers for this 
experiment. | 

That the reflected beam moves through twice the 
angle of the incident beam, may be shown by holding 
the mirror 7 in the beam without the lens o. If the 
mirror be perpendicular to the beam, the light will be 
reflected back through the aperture ; turning the mirror 
slowly when it is 45° to the incident light, the beam 
will be overhead 90° ; when it has been turned go°, and 
is now in the plane of the beam, the reflected part will 
have moved through 180°. 

Pepper's Ghost is but a reflection from the surface of 
unsilvered glass. His fixtures were made upon a large 
scale, were costly, and not practicable in every place. 
His reflectors were large sheets of glass about five feet 


Fig. 62. 
broad and six feet high. The light was a powerful 
lime light. Fig. 62 will give an idea of the conditions 
employed last year in his traveling lectures. The front 
of 'the stages s was heavily curtained, except a space 
of a few feet in the middie of it, where there was a 


recess opening back, and apparently to the back of the 
stage ¢, which could be seen through a large plain glass 
reflector g, twelve or fifteen feet long and six feet high, 
placed at an angle of about 45°. ‘This glass is seldom 
noticed unless one is looking for it. The lantern for 
illuminating the ghost d is behind the curtain on the 
right, and throws a powerful beam upon it. It being 
dressed in white, a good deal of the light is reflected 
from it in all directions, and a part of that which falls 
upon the glass at 7 will be again reflected toward /, 
when it will appear as if it came from ¢, as far back of 
vr as dis front of it. All of the lights in the room are 
turned down except that in the lantern, and none of 
that is permitted to find its way into the room save 
what is reflected from the ghost. There is black cloth 
for absorbing the light back of 4. The person who 
holds conversation with the phantom is at d, but of 
course he cannot see what those see who are at /, or 
near that line, and all his movements are guided by his 
knowledge of the necessary position of the reflection. 
In his book, Cyclopaedic Science Simplified, Professor 
Pepper has given several methods for showing such 
spectra. The skeleton, the talking head, and others 
are thus exhibited. 

The extensiveness of the preparation for exhibiting 
the ghost will prevent most experimenters from at- 
tempting it; but if the teacher would care to show the 
principle, he will find the following a cheap and effect- 
ive one, which he can extemporize with what materials 
he is likely to have at hand. The beam of light from 


Fig. 63. 


the forte lumiere is directed upon the object 0, which 
should be a small one: a doll dressed in white, or even 
the outline of one cut in white paper. The light from 
it will ef course be scattered from it in all directions. 
A pane of white glass 7 will receive some of these rays, 
and reflect them toward s, where they will appear to 
come from o’. If the object 0 is a puppet or a moving 
figure of any sort, itcan be made quite a good phan- 
tom, though diminutive. The glass x can be moved so 
as to give every one in the room a view of the phenom- 
enon, while the hand put up to o’ will reveal the shad- 
owy nature of what is seen. 

Of course all extraneous light should be shut out by 
having the window curtains tightly drawn, and also 
with black cloth about the apparatus to absorb all the 
scattered rays, especially about 0 and o’. 

Obviously, a lantern at 7 could take the place of the 
sunbeam, but the light needs always to be a very strong 
one, for but a fraction of the light is reflected from the 
object, and this is again largely reduced by transmis- 
sion through the glass; nevertheless, as the light is 
used at the distance of but a foot or two from the ob- 
ject, it can be lighted sufficiently well for a small room 
in the night with an oil lantern like Marcy’s Sciopticon. 


LITERARY EXPRESSION.—We get. at the full value of 
a well-expressed idea only by conceiving the full extent 
of the effect it produces. Suppose all the world were 
to read at the same moment Hooker’s splendid descrip- 
tion of law: how beautiful is the thought of the innu- 
merable multitude of sublime emotions that would vi- 
brate through the universal soul of man! Suppose 
some irresistible passage of Shakespeare’s or Sheri- 
dan’s wit were to be read by all men capable of under- 
standing it at the same moment, all sides shaking at 
once, and the very air lifted off from the earth by the 
explosion !— Horace Mann. 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


Conversation Lessons.”’ 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

I was much pleased on reading an article in a late issue, bearing 
the above heading. I have always endeavored to impart by this 
means, in many recitations, such practical instruction on collateral 
subjects as lay in my power, for deem it the teacher’s duty to 
make every recitation interesting by applying the lesson, as far as 
possible, to its practical relations with every-day life. 

The practical part of education consists not so much in acquir- 
ing information as in applying the idea, — not so much in storing 
the thoughts of others as in learning to think for ourselves. The 
unskilled mind of the pupil, without aid or incentive to thought, 
may never leave the lesson ruts, but go round and round through 
the same ideas, thinking, perhaps, in the very words of the text. 
For this reason alone we should insist that recitations be given in 
the pupil’s own language as far as possible. If he dresses the 
ideas of the text properly with his own words, it is evident that 
they are understood; the least discrepancy of thought will be 
manifested, and errors detected which a yerbatim recitation would 
have concealed. But the practical language-lessons thus given 
are of still more importance in another point of view. The 
greatest advantage of linguistic studies seems to be the better ap- 
preciation and understanding of our own language, and the ability 
to express any shade of thought with precision. 

Rufus Choate, than whom America has seen few better speak- 
ers, was in the habit of translating a sentence from the Latin 
every day, finding as many words as possible to express the mean- 
ing of each word of the original: and to this habit he attributes 
much of his success as a speaker. The ability to put the right 
word in the right place is an object of prime importance, and 
may, in a measure, be attained by requiring the pupil to give the 
ideas of the text in his own words. But there is one difficulty to 
be met, and country school-teachers meet it in every attempt at 
improvement in method. That difficulty is embodied in the com- 
mittee, who “ wants the scholars to larn their books.” 

On one occasion I had been led to explain to a class in geogra- 
phy the method of taking latitude and longitude. They knew 
that a ship’s position could be ascertained from the stars, and 
wished to know how. I had weakly consented to explain, and 
thus earned a severe reprimand for talking so much with the schol- 
ars. I was even requested to omit the drill in “ The Vocal Ele- 
ments,” by the same august personage. What, then, would be his 
holy horror if a teacher “ sot right down and wasted fifteen min- 
utes every day in yisiting with the scholars”? But THE New- 
ENGLAND is doing a good work in this direction, and its influence, 
with that of the normal schools, may in time cause such innova- 
tions to be tolerated if not to become popular. May heaven speed 
that day ! I. S. DopcE. 

Summer Botany. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

The summer course of botany at Harvard University terminated 
on the 17th of August. The attendance was larger than in any 
previous year. There were twenty-five members of the class, rep- 
resenting eleven States and the District of Columbia, Most of 
those present were, as usual, ladies, and all, we think without ex- 
ception, were teachers. It is for teachers primarily that the course 
was inaugurated, and we like to see them availing themselves of so 
rare an opportunity for study. Considering the many attractions 
in Philadelphia, it was significant that we should have two Penn- 
sylvanians present. In any but these Centennial days, we think 
the number of students would have been much larger. As it is, 
there is a steady increase of membership from year to year. All 
the students seemed pleased with the course, and were sad when 
it was completed. There were several who had attended in pre- 
vious years. Hereafter all such are to enjoy a remittance of lec- 
ture fees, only paying for laboratory instruction. We were pleased 
to see the accomplished teacher of natural science at Wellesley 
inthe class, 

It seems to us that the teacher who gives up his summer vaca- 
tion for the sake of as hard work as we have had at Cambridge, is 
deserving of credit. Moreover, we have generally found the sacri- 
fice appretiated. This summer has been more than usually trying, 
from the severity of the weather. This, too, affected the supply of 
plants in the garden, usually sufficient for all demands. Still, 
there was more than enough material to keep all busy. Each stu- 
dent, we feel sure, carries away many useful suggestions and 
much practical experience. It is not enough to be able to runa 
plant down by an artificial key ; at Cambridge we insist upon the 
Study of morphology. Every one is expected to investigate curi- 
Ous points of structure, to observe relations and correlations, to 
explain what is explicable, or at least to give a reason for the 
faith that is in him. The time has gone by, we trust, when arti- 
ficial keys are the only point to be studied. In schools it used to 
be demanded of the scholars to name, say fifty plants. This is 
all very well, if they at the same time acquire any acquaintance 
with the plant itself, and its position in reference to other plants. 

Every day at noon the professor, Dr. Goodale, gave us a lec- 
ture, which introduces the work of the next day. Of these lec- 
tures it is not enough to say that they were admirable. The pro- 
fessor is an exceptionally good lecturer—lucid in his explanations, 
aud clear and forcible in style. The fine diagrams and the splen- 
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One day Dr. Gray consented, at the request of the class, to give 
us his ideas of a species, its origin, etc. We need not say that it 
was packed full of thought. None of us will forget it, or him 
who delivered it. We would state, by the way, that Dr. Gray has 
just gone South into the mountains of North Carolina, in com- 
pany with Dr. Engleman of St. Louis, Mr. Cauly of Wilmington, 
and other well-known botanists. We hope he will return with im- 
proved health. 

A few remarks about the programme for next year may be of 
interest : 

1. There will be two parallel courses, one elementary and the 
other advanced, and these will be given simultaneously. 

2. A lecture on elementary botany will be given by Dr. Good- 
ale, at nine o’clock daily (except on Saturdays), and the elementary 
practice will be founded thereon. 

3. A lecture on advanced botany will be given at 12 m. or 4 p. m. 
every day (except Wednesday and Saturday). Laboratory practice 
for this division comprise analysis and use of compound micro- 
scope. 

4. Those advanced students who purpose taking the course, are 
advised to collect and preserve specimens of as many plants as 
possible, for study and determination at Cambridge. The fee ad- 
mitting to all lectures will be tendollars. Fee for laboratory prac- 
tice, fifteen dollars. 


So sure are we that this course is of immense advantage to 
teachers, that we strongly advise all readers of THE JOURNAL to 
make a note of it. All who have attended look back upon the 
time spent in Cambridge with delight. Every seat in the lecture- 
room and every desk in the laboratory ought to be occupied, and 
we believe that next year such will be the case. 

Providence, Aug. 22, 1876. 

A Word to the Wise. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

It is proposed that the philologists recently assembled in Phila- 
delphia, after having disposed of the little matter in hand, be in- 
vited to draw up a plan for the remodeling of the human body ona 
sounder and more practical basis than the one now in vogue. 
There are many rudimentary organs in the body for which no defi- 
nite use can be found, and the labors of the student of anatomy 
are greatly increased in consequence. Time and material are 
needlessly appropriated to their development, an additional supply 
of food being required for every human being on account of these 
worse than useless organs. A less number of teeth (thirty-two !) 
would surely answer all the purposes of mastication. Much of 
the agony of teething might be avoided, and intant mortality thereby 
greatly lessened, doctors’ and dentists’ bill cut down, and tooth- 
ache reduced to a minimum, by a reconstruction in this particular. 

Under the present system, a large number of muscles are em- 
ployed in the production of a single motion ! The medical stu- 
dent is required to spend a great amount of valuable time in com- 
mitting to memory long lists of difficult names before he can ex- 
plain the simplest movements, or make any practical use of his 
knowledge. It can be seen at a glance, that if each muscle had 
its own appropriate action and no other, matters would be greatly 
simplified. 

By the extirpation of all these superfluous parts of the human 
body, not only would the over-taxed student be immensely re- 
lieved, but vital force would be economized to every human being, 
and vast quantities of food saved all over the world; in our own 
case, the revenue indirectly accruing might be applied to the liqui- 
dation of the national debt, and thus a great national benefit be 
secured, 

It is not impossible that the feriod of gestation would, by this 
means, be materially shortened, and, as a consequence, the phys- 
ical disabilities of woman sensibly diminished; thus securing to 
her a more nearly equal chance than she can now be said to have 
in the struggle for existence. : 

In short, without amplifying the subject, it is evident that a re- 
form is demanded in this direction, and we heartily commend the 
matter to the philanthrophic consideration of our friends, the 
philologists. H. W. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 2, 1875. 

Noun vs. Name. 


To the Editor of The New-England: 

I think the advantage is clearly with the professional schools, 
spoken of by “ Nor.” (May 15, page 233), which call “ doy, book, 
desk, chair, pencil, house,” names, and nouns only by virtue of their 
use in a proposition. Each of these words may be used as a verb 
as well asa noun. If this is a list of nouns, it is also a list of 
verbs, which is the same as to say that the distinction between 
nouns and verbs is good for nothing: if this be not admitted, there 
is the list, neither one of nouns or verbs. 

You say “400% is a noun, because it is the name of an object 
I say “400k is a verb, because it is the name of an action.” Both 
propositions cannot be true without limitations. “ 00% is a noun.” 
“ Always?” “No.” “When?” “ When it means an object.” 
“Exactly: 2¢.¢., when it is used in a certain way in a proposition, 
and not till then.” 

There is nothing on the face of “ pencil” to indicate whether 
the action or object be meant; and it is no more right to call ita 


W. W. BAILEY. 


” 


that note. 

It is really a matter of definition. You may say “ this is a list 
of nouns, but there is another list of verbs spelled in the same 
way,” and you may have it so, if you define a noun to be a word 
which may be used as the name of an object or attribute, and a 
verb a word which may be used to express action, being, or state ; 
but one great object of names and definitions is to separate things 
into convenient classes, and certainly the old definitions with és 
instead of may de serve this purpose far better than the new ones. 
So long as the definition of a noun as a noun which és used to rep- 
resent an object or attribute, so long will it be impossible to call 
our list a list of nouns, for it cannot be maintained that they are 
so used. FRANK PARSON. 

Southbridge, Mass. 

More About “ Arm-Scye.”’ 


To the Editor of the New-England: 

It will be remembered that among the many answers to my 
query respecting this word, published in the JoURNAL some 
weeks ago, was the following by“ S. L. H”: 

“It is a word in general use in many parts of Scotland, and, in- 
deed, 7 would know no other term for that part of a dress to 
which it refers, viz., the sloped seam which connects the underside 
of the sleeve with the waist, and which is cut as if with a scythe. 
Possibly the word was formerly ‘scythed,’ as we use the word 
‘scye’ only; ‘arm’ being prefixed, no doubt, by way of explana- 
tion to those who are not familiar with the term.” 

This answer suggested to me the propriety of making further 
inquiry in this direction. I rode in the cars, this summer, with two 
ladies on their way to Niagara Falls, who were the daughters of 
the curator of the botanical gardens of the city of Edinburgh, and 
appeared to be quite well educated. I asked them about the 
word. They said that in Scotland dressmakers use the word scye 
alone, saying, “ This dress is too tight or too loose in the scye,” 
meaning, however, the arm-hole as they understood it. They 
were not able to give me any information about the origin 
of the word. It seemed to me that this might be a confirm- 
ation of what “S. L. H.” thought about it. I hope your readers 
who care to know more about the word will make further inquiries 
of their Scottish acquaintances, learned and unlearned. I believe 
if we had Walter Scott or Robert Burns to appeal to, we should 
soon get a solution to the difficulty about the word. 

Pemberton Squart, Boston, Aug. 22. R. L. PERKINS. 

—o—— 
Proposed Spelling.—(By “C. W. 
For the consideration of the readers of the N. E. Fournal. 

If your mind has not been on the subject before, have the kind- 
ness to consider the following : 

1. The present mode of spelling is opposed to good common 
sense; and is entirely unsuitable for its purpose to indicate the 
pronunciation. 

2. It may be practicable to introduce a system of spelling, that 
shall not make a great change in the general appearance of the 
present printing or writing, and at the same time be efficient as an 
ordinary guide in pronunciation; and, being systematical, easy of 
acquirement. 

The following may serve as a starting proposition, open to any 


modification that may be deemed expedient : 


1. A letter indicates ome particular sound. 

2. The sound of a vowel shall be its name. The name of a 
consonant or semi-vowel is formed by suffixing or prefixing to it 
the sound of ¢. 

3. No double-letters are used unless separated by a hyphen (-) 
in compound words, and in words formed by an evident prefix or 
suffix that would necessitate such a doubling. - 

4. The incidental modification of sounds, caused by a preceding 
letter, is not regarded in spelling. 

5. The letters 4, d, f, 4, 1, m,n, p, 5, v, 2, retain their 
most usual pronunciation; — and ¢, g, 7, y, as im cat, get, jet, yet ; 
— ch, sh, th, ng, as in child, shall, thing; d& as #4 in there ;— gx, 
and x, may be used optionally fgr the combined sound of ¢ and w, 
and ¢ and s ; & is rejected. 

- 6. Long vowel letters are formed by adding a mark to the short 
vowel. Their sound being, — 


a, as in ask, hat, what. ai, as in arm, far, heart. 


e, “ end, hen, whet. ez, “ ale, fair, there, eight. 
i, “ ail, het, mystery. in, “ gel, péer, ceil, key. 
o, “ odd, hot, solve. o, “ all, form, hawl. 

6, “ wp, hut, done, son. o:1, “ old, foam, hold. 


u, “ put, hood, woman. w, “ goze, rude, drew, do. 
ce, “ warn, heard, err. yu, “ wuse, few, view, due. 
i, “ sce, sky. ou, “ ot, how. 

oi, “ ail, boy. 


Dhi present mé:d ov speling “is not creditable tu dhi Inglish 
nzem, nor acordant widh dhi practical spirit ov dhi Inglish piapel. 
Widh zx miltityud ov sins for dhi sem sound, and 2 milti- 
tyud ov sounds for dhi sem sin, it puirli fulfils dhi orijinal and 
proper ofis ov oirthografi, tu indicet préndnsizshon ; nor dos it 
beter fulfil dhi improper ofis, hwich sdm wud asert for it, ov z 
gid tu etimoldji. It impdises z niidles beerden on dhi netiv 
leerner. Tu 2 foriner it siaridsli agravet dhi dificdlti ov aquiring 
dhi langwej, and dhés restricts dhi influens ov Inglish literatyur 
on dhifmind*ov dhi world.” 
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LOOK at the Date on the Wrapper 
of the Journal. IF IT IS NOT 1877, 
will you make it so, and oblige 

THE PUBLISHER. 


STATE-SUPERINTENDENT CARR, of California, pro- 
poses a Centennial Educational Convention, which will 
be held in the city of San Francisco, beginning on 
Tuesday, Sept. 26, 1876, and continuing four days. 
Several of the Bay counties will consolidate their an- 
nual County Institutes with the State Convention, and 
others are invited to do so. The convention will be 
subdivided as follows: 1. Department of Supervision ; 
2. Department of Higher Education ; 3. Department of 
Grammar Schools ; 4. Department of Primary Schools ; 
5. Department of Ungraded or Mixed Schools. This 
convention is in the hands of the leading educators of 
California, and promises to be a large and influential 
gathering for the promotion of the State educational 


interests. 


EpucaTion 1N Mexico. — Ze Manuel Général gives 
the following information, taken from the Yournal Of- 
jiciel :-—Nineteen of the Mexican States have estab- 
lished gratuitous and obligatory instruction. In 1871 
there were in the whole country about five thousand 
primary schools, attended by 269,000 pupils ; at pres- 
ent there are 8,103 schools, and 369,000 pupils. The 
instruction consists of reading, writing, Spanish gram- 
mar, arithmetic, the system of weights and measures, 
morality, and politeness. In addition they teach, in 
nearly all these schools, the duties and rights of the cit- 
izen, as well as the basis upon which rests the organi- 
zation of the Mexican government. These 369,000 
scholars represent but a slight part of the children-who 
ought to attend the schools, since there are in Mexico 
1,800,000 souls between the ages of six and thirteen 
years. Mexico possesses 29 literary associations, 20 
artistic societies, three of which are both literary and 
artistic, 20 libraries, containing in all 336,000 volumes ; 
a museum of natural history, paintings, and antiquities 
at the Capital ; one of paintings at Oajaca ; museums 
of antiquities at Campachey, Yucatan, and Puebla, and 
one of natural history at Jalisco. There are published 
in the country 168 journals and -magazines, of which 
2 are artistic, 18 scientific, 26 religious, and 122 devoted 
to political and general intelligence. 


Pror. MARSHALL gives in this issue the first glimpse 
of “Wonderland.” Teachers of Geography will read 
with interest, 


‘trolled for a scholastic purpose. 


Traveling Excursions for Pupils. 


The Préfet de la Seine has proposed to the Munic- 
ipal Council of Paris, to offer as an encouragement to 
the scholars in the public schools in that city, the priv- 
ilege of a journey, at the expense of the city, during 
the summer vacation, to visit certain points of interest. 
For this year the seaport town of Dieppe has been se- 
lected as the place to be visited, by three detachments 
of fifty scholars each, during the months of August and 
September. Each section is to remain absent ten days, 
and is to be accompanied by a certain number of teach- 
ers, who will undoubtedly render the journey more in- 
teresting and instructive to the pupils. These are to 
be selected from those who have, during the year, ob- 
tained the best marks in their studies. The Minister of 
Public Instruction has also addressed a circular to the 
heads of the different Lycées in France, urging them to 
encourage as much as possible the formation of clubs, 
for traveling, among the pupils and teachers of their 
respective establishments ; especially recommending 
pedestrian excursions, similar to those so commonly 
practised in Switzerland, “as a means of preserving 
them from the idleness of long vacations, and accus- 
toming them to salutary exercise by attractive -and use- 
ful excursions.”” There can be no doubt that such ex- 
cursions as are here referred to, would be most bene- 
ficial both to mind and body. As a rule, the French 
are not given to out-of-door exercise: one rarely sees 
French boys playing at cricket or foot-ball, or other 
athletic games that are common in England and Amer- 
ica ; and the encouragement of a taste for such amuse- 
ments as would ensure a reasonable amount of bodily 
exertion, would be attended with excellent results. 


Limited Compass of the Child’s Powers. 


The child has active powers, and the effort of the 
teacher is to develop and discipline them. But there 
is another fact beyond this which should be kept in 
mind, through all that effort. That is, that the child’s 
powers have their distinctive compass, and that it is 
always limited. This limitation cannot be overlooked 
or disregarded, without risk of doing the child a griev- 
ous wrong. Either things will lack a shrewd adapta- 
tion to his capacities and wants, or he will be over- 
tasked, or he will be too harshly judged. 

For example, how restricted, as the general rule, is 
the child’s moral sense in its grasp or compass! Under 
his eager curiosity and acquisitiveness, how feeble is 
his sense of the right of property! With his impulsive- 
ness and want of forecast as to consequences, how 
often is he naturally wanting in a feeling of the wrong 
he has committed! Hence, it is easy to see that, in 
the mind of the teacher, his wrong-doing should be re- 
garded as an error, rather than a crime ; it is a thing to 
be corrected, rather than punished ; and under proper 
effort at amendment, to be forgiven and forgotten, 
rather than remembered. 

So, too, his mental powers are restricted in their 
compass. He has great capacity for spontaneous and 
unregulated thought, but not for that which is con- 
The close and sus- 
tained application of mind to a study which is within 
the power of the mature man, is wholly foreign to‘ his 
nature. His observation is quick and sharp, but not 
broad and systematic. His judgments are quick, and 
sometimes curiously acute, but they are wanting in 
comprehensiveness and solidity. Hence the necessity 
for great care in the presentation of truth to his mind, 
and cool moderation in the demands made upon his 
power of attention and application. 

A similar limitation marks the compass of his vocal 
power. This is so much more apparent, that it is won- 
derful that it should be so often overlooked. It is true 
the child has great power for making noise with his 
voice, but it is only for sudden and brief efforts. He 
has nothing like the same capacity for sustained and 


regulated vocal action, In singing, especially, the 


compass and power of his voice is limited. In the 
scale, he is rarely able to go outside of the lines of 
the staff, — or below E and above F, — without an un- 
natural strain of the voice ; and as volume and force, 
they are not in the province of the child’s voice. 
Hence, it is not only absurd, but cruel, to press as so 
many do the “sing louder, sing /ouder” mandate. The 
soft, the sweet, the flute-like quality, is the quality to 
be cultivated in the child’s voice ; for the first /ustrum, 
solely ; and for the next, only a fuller and rounder 
sweetness. Never, until the voice has changed and 
reached its full establishment, should sharp force or 
great power be insisted upon. 

The same law of limitation holds good with regard to 
the general muscular or nervous power of children. 
For a certain brief period they can make sharp exer- 
tion. But it must after all be light, and be followed 
either by quick alternations or speedy reaction. The 
child is not adapted to a steady strain or a heavy effort ; 
and itis painful to see how often this fact is overlooked, 
especially among the children of the !aboring classes, 
Lasting infirmities are, more often than people think, 
induced by the inconsiderate overtasking of children, 
in the effort to make them helpful and industrious. 
Whoever has to deal with the instruction or employ- 
ment of children, should understand well the compass 
of their powers. 


The Recent Orthographic Convention. 
ITS PERSONNEL, ETC. 


The long-talked-of International Convention to con- 
sider the amendment of English orthography has met, 
conferred, and adjourned. Now that the newspapers, 
big and little, have had their say, and full opportunity 
has been given to repeat all the stale jokes which have 
been aimed at the “new-fangled, or Josh Billings spell- 
ing,” we may properly glance at the work of this con- 
vention, and express a candid opinion thereon. 

The meeting was called with.only brief notice, and 
was by no means widely advertised. Still there was an 
unexpectedly large attendance, the numbers ranging 
between one and two hundred, and representing nearly 
all sections of the country, including delegates or rep- 
resentatives from teachers of the freedmen, the Indians, 
the Chinese, and other foreigners. There was also 
quite a sprinkling of educational people from other 
countries, who, being in Philadelphia, were interested 
in the work of the reformers. The character of the 
delegates to the convention cannot pass unnoticed, for 
it was happily different from what many had feared. 
The convention was in the hands of the scholarly, con- 
servative element, if the word conservative can be ap- 
plied to men who believe in spelling-reform. Dr. Hal- 
deman, who presided at the meetings of the convention 
during the entire week, is the professor of comparative 
philology in the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
president of the American Philological Association. 
When, some fifteen years ago, the famous Trevelyan 
prize, open to the world for competition, was offered in 
London for the best essay on this subject of alphabet- 
ics, Dr. Haldeman was the winner. 

The opening address was delivered by Prof. F. A. 
March, who if not the first, is certainly among the fore- 
most living scholars of English. Dr. March, it ap- 
pears, was a leading spirit throughout the sessions of 
the entire week, was chairman of several of the most 
important committees, and was elected very properly to 
the presidency of the permanent organization. He was 
two years ago the president of the Philological Associ- 
ation, and is at the present time the chairman of their 
committee on the Spelling Reform, in connection with 
Professor Whitney of Yale, and Dr. Haldeman, Pro- 
fessor Whitney, though not present, appears as the 
vice-president of the Association ; and his position on 
the subject will be seen from his communications to the 
convention. A single extract will suffice: 

“T have especially felt called upon as a historical 
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student of language and of modes of writing, to pro- 
test, in the name of sound science and of common 
sense, against the worthless arguments popularly 
brought forward to a changed and consistent spelling of 
English, and to demonstrate their worthlessness. That 
scholars and men of enlightenment should come to hold 
the true opinion on this subject, has seemed to me a 
necessary preliminary to a reform movement. So far 
as America is concerned, this end appears to be pretty 
fully attained ; certainly there are few in our commu- 
nity deserving the name of scholar who do not confess 
that a ‘historical’ spelling is, in principle, indefensible, 
that it has no support save in our customs and preju- 
dices. A beginning, anywhere and of any kind, 
is what is most wanted. Break down the false sacred- 
ness of present modes of spelling, accustom people not 
to shiver when they see familiar words ‘ misspelt,’ and 
something good will be the final result. Every great 
and important revolution involves a period of anarchy ; 
this is what the conservative dreads ; few have the cour- 
age to look across it to the era of better things that is 
to follow.” 


But the mention of individual names, among so many, 
may seem invidious. It is enough to say that, under 
the leadership of the eminent scholats and educators 
who made up the working force of the recent conven- 
tion, a large degree of success seems assured, and the 
highest degree of respect must certainly be yielded to 
their opinions. But better than the large attendance 
and the high character of the members at this conven- 
tion, was the spirit that controlled its deliberations and 
shaped all its votes. In no case did the views of the 
men with more zeal than discretion prevail against the 
sober judgment of the leaders. The character of the 
convention has been, either intentionally or accident- 
ally, quite misrepresented in many papers, and the re- 
ports of its sessions, it seems, were unusually inaccu- 
rate. The official proceedings are now being printed, 
and teachers and others interested will do well to con- 
sult them before forming an opinion fo or con on the 
matter. 

The unanimous desire of those present that the con- 
vention, should merge itself into a permanent organi- 
zation is sufficient evidence that the members were 
more than satisfied with what has been accomplished. 
We took the trouble, on the afternoon of adjournment, 
to ask some fifteen or twenty of those present how the 
convention had met their hopes or expectations. In 
every case those asked agreed that the real progress 
made had been more than double what they had an- 
ticipated. The organization, officers, and plans of the 
permanent “ Spelling Reform Association ” will be 
given in our columns, with an invitation to all who are 
interested to become members. 

It seems that the declaration printed last week was 
in no sense an official document of the convention, but 
was read for the entertainment of the members just be- 
fore the noon recess on Thursday. We mention this 
fact because some have contrived to see in that little 
paper a formal declaration of the association, and have 
criticised it accordingly. 

In view of the facts of the case, we must allow that 
the spelling-reform is one of the most vital and prom- 
inent educational questions now before our people, and 
that the recent convention and the permanent organi- 
zation-into which it was merged, deserves very respect- 
ful consideration at our hands. We shall give in suc- 
ceeding numbers some of the plans proposed for carry- 
ing on the reform, especially the leaflets and letter-heads 
which are being prepared by Professors March and 
Haldeman for the use of members of the association. 


A BILL has been recently introduced _into the Spanish 
Cortez, which provides that railway companies shall be 


obliged to pay a sum of fifteen thousand dollars to the 
heirs of each traveler who may be killed by negligence 
on their respective lines. £/ Consultor is afraid that if 
the bill becomes law, all the teachers will desert their 
Schools and take to traveling on the railways, in the 
hope of the occurrence of some accident whereby they 
may be able to transmit to their heirs a sum which they 
ps not possibly acquire in the discharge of their 
ulles, 


Pestalozzi. 


In Zurich, Switzerland, was born, in 1746, a man 
whose name has ever since been closely identified with 
educational reform. He was a visionary, unpractical 
man, but one whose earnestness, enthusiasm, and utter 
forgetfulness of self, wrought a work which worldly 
wisdom and selfishness would never have accomplished. 
Pestalozzi was a practical Christian ; childlike and sim- 
ple in his character, he devoted his whole life to the 
poor and ignorant of his native country. A few sen- 
tences from a remarkable letter which he wrote in early 
life, and which was without dissimulation, gives us an 
insight into his character. ‘‘ Whenever,” he writes, 
“ my country or my friend is unhappy, I am myself un- 
happy. I will never, from fear of men, refrain from 
speaking when I see that the good of my country calls 
upon me to speak. My whole heart is my country’s ; 
I will risk all to alleviate the need and misery of my 
fellow-countrymen.” 

If Pestalozzi was ready for sucha work as he after- 
ward undertook, that work was ready for him. Think- 
ing men throughout Europe were becoming interested 
in the subject of educational reform. They were dis- 
satisfied with the old Jesuitical system, which had be- 
come the prevailing one. The truth that there was a 
science of education, a natural order of development 
for the child’s mind, was beginning to be perceived. 
Those early reformers, Montaigne, Raitch, Comenius, 
and Rousseau, had given voice to a growing sentiment. 
The foundation, and almost the whole, of the system 
of education then prevailing, was words. To be well 
skilled in the Latin language, to understand abstruse 
questions of theology, to be able skillfully to sustain an 
argument, was to be well educated. The natural de- 
velopment of the faculties was ignored. Said Mon- 
taigne: “ We only toil and labor to stuff the memory, 
and meantime leave the conscience and the understand- 
ing unfurnished and void.” Rousseau was so impressed 
with the defects of such a system that he took a most 
radical stand in opposition. His writings attracted 
great attention. Some of his theories was extravagant 
and absurd, but some of his sayings are worthy to be 
remembered. ‘Let childhood ripen in childhood.” 
“ Nature requires children to be children before they 
are men. We never know how to put ourselves in the 
place of children: We do not enter into their ideas: 
we lend them our own.” ‘These are examples of some 
of the excellent things of Rousseau. 

The perusal of Rousseau’s writings by Pestalozzi had 
the effect to call his attention particularly to the sub- 
ject of education ; and wishing to do something toward 
raising the Swiss peasantry from their deep degrada- 
tion, he conceived that his best plan was to begin with 
the young and educate them into intelligence and virtue. 
Accordingly he opened a school for poor children at 
his own home, on an industrial plan, which proved more 
advantageous for the children and their parents than for 
his own private fortune. The result was pecuniary em- 
barrassment, and a discontinuance of the school. Then 
for eighteen years he waited patiently for an opportu- 
nity to carry out his plans. He spent much of this 
time in writing, and wrote some admirable novels ; but 
he was impatient for work. Finally the Swiss govern- 
ment offered him the charge of a school for orphan and 
destitute children in Stanz, which had just been pil- 
laged by the French. He at once accepted the offer. 
**T would have gone into the remotest clefts of the moun- 
tains to come nearer my aim,” said he. 

In this school he had many difficulties and much 
hard labor ; but to a man thoroughly in earnest, and 
wholly devoted to his work, obstacles often prove in 
the end efficient aids, by leading the fruitful mind to 
the discovery of new principles and methods. 
talozzi, placed among these orphan and destitute chil- 
dren, without money, without apparatus, without con- 
veniences for teaching, was led to make the most of the 
simplest methods, and to study, directly and carefully, 


the mind of the child, 


So Pes-| 


He was obliged, before long, to give up this school. 
He afterward opened and carried on several other 
schools, under more auspicious circumstances ; but 
though the one at Yverdun was, for a time, quite popu- 
ular, they were none of them ultimately successful. 
He never carried out, thoroughly and practically, the 
theories he advocated ; yet the books which he wrote 
(especially the one entitled “ How Gertrude Teaches her 
Children’’), the partial success of his schools, and the 
earnestness with which he worked always and every- 
where, really accomplished a great work, and have made 
his name immortal. 

Pestalozzi’s conception of the object of education 
seems to have been the development of all the faculties 
of the child, that the man might be fitted for a true and 
noble life. His strong points were, a loving sympathy 
with the child, and a skillful use of the most ordinary 
subjects and trivial circumstances to educate the senses, 
the mind, and the heart. 

It is the character of Pestalozzi which shines out 
most clearly and brightly. So full of faith, so patient, 
and so self-denying. Such men always accomplish 
much ; very likely not for themselves, but most surely 
for others. Sometimes, indeed, they seem to fail, and are 
forgotten ; they are like soldiers in the advance, shot 
at the first fire, that others may march to glory over 
their prostrate bodies. Yet none the less is their work 
glorious and invaluable to the world. It was not the 
fate of Pestalozzi to be forgotten ; the soil in which he 
planted was well prepared, and the tender shoots were 
soon, here and there, forcing their way up through the 
soil. 
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THE DUTIES OF THE FUTURE. 


(From the Centennial Oration of Hon. Robert C. Winthrop.) 


We come, to-day, fellow-citizens, with hearts full of gratitude to 
God and man, to pass down our country and its institutions, — 
not wholly without scars and blemishes upon their front, — not 
without shadows on the past and clouds on the future, — but freed 
forever from at least one great stain, and firmly rooted in the love 
and loyalty of a United People,—to the generations which are to 
succeed us. And what shall we say to those succeeding genera- 
tions, as we commit the sacred trust to their keeping and guar- 
dianship ? 

If I could hope, without presumption, that any humble counsels 
of mine, on this hallowed anniversary, could be remembered be- 
yond the hour of their utterance, and reach the ears of my coun- 
trymen in future days; if I could borrow “the masterly pen” of 
Jefferson, and produce words which should partake of the immor- 
tality of those which he wrote on this little desk; if I could com- 
mand the matchless tongue of John Adams, when he poured out 
appeals and arguments which moved men from their seats, and 
settled the destinies of a nation; if I could catch but a single 
spark of those electric fires which Franklin wrested from the 
skies, and flash down a phrase, a word, a thought, along the magic 
chords which stretch across the ocean of the future, — what could 
I, what would I, say? 

I could not omit, certainly, to reiterate the solemn obligations 
which rest on every citizen of this republic to cherish and enforce 
the great principles of our Colonial and Revolutionary Fathers,— 
the principles of Liberty and Law, one and inseparable,—the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution and the Union. 

I could not omit to urge on every man to remember that self- 
government politically can only be successful, if it be accompanied 
by self-government personally; that there must be government 
somewhere ; and that, if the people are indeed to be sovereigns, 
they must exercise their sovereignty over themselves individually, 


as well as over themselves in the aggregate,—regulating their own 


lives, resisting their own temptations, subduing their own passions, 
and voluntarily imposing upon themselves some measure of that 


restraint and discipline, which, under other systems, is supplied 
from the armories of arbitrary power,—the discipline of virtue, in 
the place of the discipline of slavery. 

I could not omit to caution them against the corrupting influ- 
ences of intemperance, extravagance, and luxury. I could not 
omit to warn them against political intrigue, as well as against per- 
sonal licentiousness; and to implore them to regard principal and 
character, rather than mere party allegiance, in the choice of men 
to rule over them. 

I could not omit to call upon them to foster and further the 
cause of universal education; to give a liberal support to our 
schools and colleges; to promote the advancement of science and 
of art, in all their multiplied divisions and relations; and to en- 
courage and sustain all those noble institutions of charity, which, 
in our own land above all others, have given the crowning grace 
and glory to modern civilization. 

I could not refrain from pressing upon them a just and gener- 
ous consideration for the interests and the rights of their fellow- 
men everywhere, and an earnest effort to promote peace and good- 
will among the nations of the earth. 


FOLLOW THOU ME. 
(Reading and recitation for opening school.) 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


(Read Matthew iv : 18-22.) 


First Sch.—If I, like Gallilee fishers, 
Were mending my nets by the main, 
And Jesus, coming, should call me, 
He never should call in vain, 


Jn onc.—Then follow the summons of Jesus, ; 
Wherever, however it fall. 
For high up the pathway He sees us, 
And, Follow thou Me ! he calls. 
(Read Matt. ix: 9; Mark it: 14; Luke v: 27.) 
Sec. Sch.—If I were dwelling in pleasure, 
Or sitting in places of gain, 
And Jesus, coming, should call me, 
He never should call in vain, 
In. con.—Then follow, etc. 
(Read Luke ix: 59-62.) 
Third Sch.—If I were sinking in sadness, 
Or dreading the cross and the pain, 
And Jesus, coming, should call me, 
He never should call in vain. 
Jn con.—Then follow, etc. 
(Read Matt. xxv: 34.) 
Fourth Sch.—And when I am crossing the river, 
And hearing the heavenly strain, 
If Jesus, welcoming, calls me, 
e never shall call in vain. 


Jn con.—Then follow, etc. 


BEFORE THE LEAVES FALL. 
I wonder if oak and maple, 
Willow and elm and all, 
Are stirred at heart by the coming 
Of the day their leaves must fall. 
Do they think of the yellow whirlwind, 
Or of the crimson spray 
That shall be ere chill November 
Bears all their leaves away? 


“Tf die we must,” the leaflets 
Seem one by one to say, 

“ We will wear the colors of all the flowers, 
Until we pass away. 

No eye shall see us falter, 
And before we lay it down, 

We'll wear in the sight cf earth and sun, 
The year’s most kingly crown.” 


So, trees of the stately forest, 
And trees by the trodden way, 
Ye are kindling unto glory 
This soft autumnal day. 
And we who gaze remember 
That more than all they lost 
To hearts and trees, together, 
May come through ripening frost. 


COLD-WATER ARMY.—(MOTION SONG.*) 
BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


A little bird flew to the brooklet’s brink 
And dipped her bill this way ! to drink. 
Then up? she tossed her tiny head, 
And this is what the birdie said 
The mother-bird, in the bough above,’ 
Looking down‘ with a look of love. 
5“ Chip, chip, chee! sweet and clear, 
You must never drink anything else my dear, 
6 For all good little birds,” said she, 
“In the cold-water army ought to be.’’® 
And the little bird sang, at the water’s edge, 
“ Chip,’ chip,’ chee,’ [’ll keep the pledge!” 


A little lamb skipped where the waters flow, 
And dipped?! his mouth to drink, just so ;} 
Then back 2 he tossed his small, white head, 
And this is what the old sheep said, 
The mother sheep, on the grassy bank,’ 
Looking down ‘ while the lambkin drank : 
“ Baa, baa, baa! sweet and clear, 
You must never drink anything else, my dear,® 
For all good little lambs,” said she, 
“In the cold-water army ought to be.” ® 
And the little lamb said, at the water’s edge, 
“ Baa,’ baa,’ baa,’ I’ll keep the pledge ! 
A little child stooped > on the smooth white sand, 
And drank the water from her hand.® 
- Then tossed 2 she up her curly head, 
And this is what the mother said, 
The mother kind in the cool, green shade, 
Looking down,‘ where her darling played : 
“ Yes,® yes,® yes!® sweet and clear, 
You must never drink anything else, my dear ! © 
For all good little girls,” said she, 
“In the cold-water army ought to be!’’® 
And the little child sang, at the water’s edge, 
“ Yes,’ yes,’ yes,’ I’ll keep the pledge!” 


LATIN ACTING-CHARADE.—AMO TE. 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 
A boy with a bow-and-arrow aims ai a target, on which is a large 
O ; letting the arrows fly at the close of the stanza, he recites :— 


Bold Robin Hood’s game of archery 
Was a brave and gallant game, O; 
And bowmen and woodmen strove to see 
* Which one had the surest aim, O! 
A girl enters, saying :— 
Oh, will you come in and sup with me? 
give you an excellent cup of 


Boy.—Thanks ; I will come in and sup with thee, 
If you’ll give me the kind I like, of tea. 
Girl.—T'll give Foy your choice if you will tell 
The kind of tea you like so well. 
Boy.—Ah, lady, whene’er I sup with thee, 
The tea I like best is — Amo te / 
Girl.—And I will confess our tastes agree, 
- So let us sit down to Amo te ! 
They seat themselves at the table and regard each other in a very 
affectionate manner, on which the curtain falls., 


BAWLING BELLA. 
— 

BY F. E. BUCHAN. 
O dear! some cotton! what a fearful din! 

Why, there she stands, the sweetest elf alive, . 
Her hair untortured by a crisping pin, 

The widest little shoes we could contrive, 
No cruel corset those soft ribs to fret ; 

From a loose belt her light sash fluttering falls, 
The very picture of lithe ease, and yet 

She bawls ! our Bella bawls ! 


And how she bawls! just see those knotted scowls, | 
How the sobs struggle in her little throat ; ; 
What swelling gurgles, what tumultuous howls, 
And then at last that long, wild, piercing note ; 
Poor Bridget trembles, faithless brothers jeer, 
Mamma turns pale, “ Who’s killed !” her father calls, 
- And the wide eyes of startled guests say, “ Hear!” 
“She bawls! your Bella bawls!” 


And all the world seems bawling in reply, 
Nat barks like mad, the cross old parrot scolds, 
The six canaries, sworn to do or die, 
Shriek till a napkin every cage enfolds ; 
The robins wrangle where the cherries grow, 
The horses whinny in the distant stalls, 
The hens all cackle, and the roosters crow, 
She bawls! our Bella bawls! 


With angry hum the bees go buzzing by, 
The sparrows bicker sharply onthe eaves, 
The ruffled peacock screams a fierce reply, 
The rose-tree rattles al] her fretful leaves, 
The very winds of heaven, in pettish flaws, 
Break from the frowning clouds in clamorous squalls, 
The sleepy thunder growls, and all because 
She bawls! our Bella bawls! 


Why does she bawl? Dear me! I wish I knew! 

Come see these lovely ladies in a row, 
¢ With yellow curls and eyes of summer blue, 

From Paris, all complete from top to toe. 

What if those two who’ve lost their wigs look ill, 
What if that stupid Bid will call them “ dawls,” 

We'll say they’re queens and countesses ; oh, stil, 
She bawls! our Bella Bawls! 


She’s turning purple! Oh, what shall I do? 
She’ll split her little larynx in a trice; 

Come, darling, look! your tea-things from Aunt Sue. 
O pet! this milk and water is so nice, 

The raisins must have come just fresh from Spain, 
And these meringues, in melting, foamy balls, 

The sweetest things you ever ate! in vain — 
She bawls! our Bella bawls ! 


Mamma, mamma! one choked and gasping cry, 
Then shivering on that gentle breast she lies, 
“Sing, sing,” she sobs; the tempest passes by, 
The starlight glimmers in the softening eyes, 
And on that storm-swept little heart and brain 
Falls the sweet voice, as David’s harp on Saul’s. 
There is no charm like mother’s singing, when 
She bawls! our Bella bawls! 


A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. 
(For two girls.) 


BY ELLEN 0.. PECK. 
Josie. —Have you seen the new-come beauty 
With her wonderful fair face, 
Whom every one is praising 
For her elegance and grace? 


Nancie.—No, indeed, I have not seen her, 

And I wonder how she looks, 

If her face and form are perfect 
Like the belles we find in books ; 

Or if there is something deeper 
Than a sweet, artistic face,— 

I have read there is a beauty 
Which shines out from inward grace. 


Fosie.—W hat, dear Nancie, is your notion 
Of a woman truly fair? 
Paint to me your mind’s ideal 
Of a creature bright and rare. 
I would fancy a complexion 
Of the purest pink and white, 
Wavy hair of shining softness, 
And clear eyes of wondrous light, 
Of a color half deceitful, 
*T wixt the hazel, gray, and blue, 
And a form whose every motion 
Tis a glad delight to view. 


Nancie.—Y es, a lovely, bright complexion, 
Graceful form, and sparkling eyes, 
Are rich blessings to a woman 
Which we can but highly prize ; 
But they are like spring-time flowers 
That will fade with summer’s heat, 
So in my ideal woman 
I would seek a charm more sweet. 
She should have such taste and culture 
As no time could e’er efface, 
And her heart should add fresh beauties 
With each wrinkle, to her face. 


Fosie.—Then you’d never mind the coarseness 
Of the features and the hair, 
Of the eyes, if dull or sparkling 
You would little think or care? 


Nancie.—O, a mind pure, high, and noble 

Has a great refining force, 

And the face that’s modeled by it 
Never can be rough and coarse. 

And the eyes cannot lack brightness, 
For through them the soul will shine, 

Of a noble, earnest woman 
Reaching up to the Divine. 


Josie.—O your picture is so noble 
Mine must far beneath it fall. 
It is strange this high-souled beauty 
Is not sought and found by all. 


Nancie.—’Tis the labor of a life-time | 
I have read, and yet it pays, 
For it gives to life a meaning 
Through its ever-changing ways. 
Both, —Let us,then, accept this life-work, 
Cultivate the mind and heart, 
That each day an added beauty 
To our features may impart. 
And in all our earnest labor 
Fashion all our ways and looks, 
After Him whose life is written 
In the blessed Book of books ; 
That our beauty never fadin 
No disease nor time can dim, 
Rising upward, growing lovely, 
Till-we wear our crowns with Him. 
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REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 


BY BERTHA VON MARENHOLTZ BULOW, 


Summer in Liebenstein,—(Continued.) 

Froebel now invited the company to follow him into the upper 
story of the house, where he resided. We crossed the great hall, 
situated in the midst of the rooms, from whose four windows we 
looked out upon the lovely landscape, as far as to the distant blue 
mountains of the Rhon. In the midst of the hall stood a long 
table which was covered with Froebel’s ‘ gifts for play,’ and a mul- 
titude of little productions of children out_of various kindergartens. 

The same gentleman, atraveler from Berlin, who had made some 
objections to the playing of the children, and also had opposed my 
statements, -now expressed the wish to learn the art and manner 
in which Froebel gave mathematical instruction by his plays, things 
of which he had heard much. This hitherto very cold and but. 
toned-up gentleman became quite animated when Froebel formed 
various figures with his little sticks, and then explained by these 
embodied lines, the spaces disclosed in the different surfaces and 
angles, and especially the relations of size and numbers of the ge- 
ometrical figures ; and then still farther, the simple representation 
of the numbers, beginning with the unit, and showed similar rep- 
resentations of form and numbers with other materials. 

The figures were only loosely laid together with the little sticks, 
without holding firmly; but broad slats being united crosswise 
formed figures which would remain firm when lifted from the table ; 
paper, cut in squares, showed the relations of surfaces, and various 
geometrical forms, by /fo/ding also. Froebel said, a perception of 
mathematical relations, as facts, in material staffs, needs no explan- 
ation, The child understands by manipulation of various stuffs, 
and by easily comprehended direction, the relations of size and num- 
ber, as simple facts, without any abstraction, through mere contem- 
plation of the forms brought out from them, without reasoning 
upon it, for which they are too young. 

The counsellor thought that these demonstrations were remark- 
ably clear in their simplicity. Only he doubted, in a measure, 
whether this embodiment of abstractions would lead later to math. 
ematical conceptions purely of an intellectual nature, whose anal- 
agous are only found in the human mind. 

“ But are not all abstractions known from something material, 
and does not the whole material world touch upon mathematical 
relations — indeed, does not all and everything imply relations of 
size and number?” I ventured to ask. “ With my small knowl- 
edge of mathematics, for example, it would be quite impossible for 
me to understand mathematical truths, if I could not perceive them 
by means of a visible representation. Therefore it seems to me 
quite undoubted, that if these truths are to be taught and conceived 
by means of words, the preceding perception of bodily relations 
must explain them completely. According to Froebel’s method 
the child, like the untaught hand-worker, makes progressive ex- 
periments, and in this way of experience men arrived originally 
at other knowledge : can mathematical knowledge be any excep- 
tion to this? Mathematics remain the same, whether expressed in 
the human mind or in the material world, and the logic of both, 
therefore, has only one source—the Divine mind !” 

The counsellor smiled and said, ‘‘ Much is to be said upon that; 
but we must not too much mix up the intellectual with the material.” 

“ A two-fold view of the world,” whispered my neighbor on the 
other side ; and a young painter sitting opposite, turned and asked 
Froebel, with an impatient gesture, whether the contemplation of 
the beautiful, at the child-age, would not be more conducive to the 


* Before the date of this conversation, however, Dr. Kraitsur had published 
his “ Significance of the Alphabet’’ in Boston, and endeavored to show its value 
for the education of the present. It was ably reviewed by one of our greatest 
scholars, in the Worth American Review, in the spring of 1848; and in 1851 
Dr. Howard Crosby, of the New York Universiiy, succeeded in publishing by sub- 
‘ciption Dr. Kraitsur’s fuller work in New York,—‘“ The Nature of Language, 
and the Language of Nature”; G. P. Putnam, 1851. 


‘| double one was formed by careful culture. 


awakening of the imagination, than occupation with the mathemat- 
ical figures—which are not beautiful ? 

“You are quite right,” answered Froebel ; “the beauti- 
ful is the best means of education for childhood, as it has been 
the best means of education for the human race. Look here, at 
my forms of beauty ;” and he unrolled a long strip of paper on 
which was a row of figures, quite simple and symmetrical ; illus- 
trations of the forms laid by the children with delight, cubes of the 
third gift. “The mathematical forms, which I designate forms of 
knowledge, give only the skeleton out of which the beautiful form 
developes itself. Look at the figures on the old Egyptian buildings : 
they are always straight lines which show mathematical relations. 
Not until you get to the curve-line do you have beauty of form, 
which came forth later in the development of art. I take the same 
course in my educational method. Symmetry of the parts in these 
simple figures, gives the impression to the childish eye of beauty 
as harmony. We must have the elements of the beautiful before 
we are in a condition to bring it out in its whole roundness. Only 
what is simple gives light to the child at first. He can only operate 
with asmall number of materials, when he begins to make forms, 
Therefore I give only eight cubes for this object. But the material 
for making forms increases by degrees, progressing according to 
law, as nature prescribes. The simple wild rose existed before the 
Children are too often 
overwhelmed with quantity and variety of material, that makes 
formation impossible for them. And where shall we take the rule, 
if net from nature? We mortals can only imitate what the dear 
God has created, therefore we must make use of the same law ac- 
cording to which He creates.” 

“ With this law I give children a guide for creativeness ; and be- 
cause it is the law according to which they, as creatures of God, 
have been created, they can easily learn to apply it. It is born in 
them, as it likewise guides also the animal instinct in its activity. 
You see,” said Froebel, turning with shining eyes to the company, 
“when men are about to come to the consciousness of their own 
being, upon the law which rules them, and according to which they 
are active, therefore must the earliest childhood be guided accord. 
ing to this law and, at first, in its play, the earliest form of human 
activity. It is extended afterward by doing, and applying law con- 
sciously. Unconsciousness is raised into consciousness by action.” 

Froebel illustrated these remarks by some examples, showing 
how the law, which he named “connection of contrasts,” was ap- 
plied in the childish occupations ; but, nevertheless, to many pres- 
ent he was not completely intelligible. 

New views can break their way only when the general view of 
things out of which they have sprung is well diffused. Frochel’s 
manner of viewing rested upon a profound intuition, which will be 
looked on as an hypothesis, until this law, or rather the appreciation 
of this law (for the general law is as old as philosophic thinking), is 
firmly established by scientific as well as the empirical way of na- 
ture. A question of Dr. Kuhne about the teaching of languages, at 
this moment plunged Froebel into explanations about the origin of 
letters, whose significance of ideas involved him in inquiries of a 
scientific nature too deep to have an educational importance at 
present,* but is interesting, as the original beginning of all and 
every side of human culture, 

By such digressions, however, from his subject, in which Froebel 
often pursued his own thoughts, without respect to his hearers, 
though revealing new relations of his idea, he often confused his 
statemeuts, and gave room for people’s saying that he was incom 
prehensible. 

Dr. Kuhne remarked. “ Froebel reminds me of that wise au- 
cient who discovered a natural law while in the bath, and stood up 
dripping in the tub, and uttered the well-known exclamation, ‘I 
have found it!’” Inspite of these confusing digressions, Froebel’s 
statements called forth warm commendations from receptive minds, 
as an original strong testimony to /ruth will alone do. 

Some of the ladies present, wearied with the dissertations of the 
men upon the origin of letters, were examining the various produc- 
tions of the kindergarten, and could scarcely believe that very 
young children could produce such, “It is all very charming,” 
said one of the ladies, ‘‘ but it seems to me the effort must be too 
great for the tender age of children, 
think children should only play as they can and will.” 

“ Certainly,” I replied ; * but if the child is to find satisfaction 
in his play, the aim of nature must be reached; and this aim is 
bodily and mental development. Play,—that is, the first childish 
activity, is now left to chance ; therefore it reaches its aim but im- 
perfectly; hence it needs guidance, and this guidance every mother 
and educator naturally gives when the child desires it, and the 
child does desire it always. ‘ Play with me!’ is the cry of every 
child who has not companions of its own age. A child can play 
only for a time by itself and with dolls, or prattle to the creations 
of its imagination ; then it comes, with its never-ceasing questions, 
to the grown up,—a living note of interrogation, which it must be, 
in order to develope its mind. Even when these questions are an- 
swered in correspondence to the need (and how often does this 
happen with the otherwise busy mother or nurse ?), it is only by 
words, rarely understood by the child. It is necessary, first, to 
know the things that words destribe,—that is, matter and its 
qualities. Froebel’s gifts and occupations offer just this knowledge. 

The material prepared for this end offers opportunity to make 
experiments in facts and on objects; and it is that which the 


child seeks in the helplessness of ignorance. If the effort of its 


In the first years of life, I|' 


little powers, necessary for its attainment, is thus increased, does it 
not show that the requisite material has reached him, and its right 
use been shown him ; that is, is not the thing made easy by it ? 

For example, the child seeks to make a form out of a piece of 
paper,—a box, a little bird, or something like. He does not suc- 
ceed, because the paper has not the right form, and he does not 
know the requisite manipulations. In the kindergarten he receives 
paper in a square form, and is shown how he can bring out the 
desired thing from it. Besides that, he is instructed in an easy 
way how to find new forms endlessly, by application of Froebel’s 
law of formation. The forms and figures thus brought out, which 
step by step, going from the simplest, proceed easily tou the most 
complex, only affear difficult and beyond the child’s powers when 
we do not know how he has proceeded. 

I showed the ladies the beginning of Froebel’s cutting-occupa- 
tions, by which, with two or three cuts of a bit of square paper, 
folded in a certain way, the most varied forms are obtained ; and 
it called forth exclamations of astonishment. ; 

“ That is remarkable,—truly splendid !” said the lady who had 
raised the objection. “Now that I understand the thing, I take 
back my remark.” , 

“In such ways,” I said, “the child learns, by playing, the most 
important manipulations, and cultivates his sense of form and 
beauty. The important thing is, that he becomes accustomed to 
consecutive action ; and, by productive occupation, which gives 
him real pleasure, is very early made capable of usefil little acts, 
and is prepared for work or duty either, and moral gain is attained 
in the highest degree, and how necessary is this in our time! 

** All which human culture has found, and practiced in its grad- 
ual development, by experiment, discovery, and invention, in the 
last thousand years, is known to Froebel in its law, and the tech- 
nical manipulation thereby gained, he has carried into the simplest 
original manipulations, in order that so he might attain the general 
elements of proper work for childhood. 

“ These occupations, however, like everything else, can be mis- 
used, if unintelligent kindergartners occupy the children too long, 
and give them too difficult tasks.” 

“A remarkable discovery!” 

“ Truly, full of significance for our time !” 

“* Who could have looked for such genius in this unprepossessing 
man!” 

“ How touchingly child-like is this giving his whole life to the 
welfare of mankind, in childhood !” 

Such were the various exclamations concerning Froebel and his 
method of ecucation, by the several individuals of the company, 
Juring our halfhour’s walk back from Marienthal to Liebenstein. 
Even the Berlin counsellor thought ‘‘ the use of Froebel’s method, 
especially for mathematics, might bring about very important re- 
forms in schools,” 

Dr. Kiihne said: “ The thing is evidently of great importance, 


and offers supplements to Pestalozzi’s method. This Froebel is an 


exceptional, a rare man : so much practical sublimity in his simple, 
homely way of doing ; and such joy of self-sacrifice as his is neces- 
sary, if a universal humane work is to succeed.” 

‘“* And now will you, with your pen, give the thing an impulse to 
favor ?” I asked. 

‘TI will seek for some way in which I can assist it,” answered 
Dr. Kiihne. And he kept his word ; for in the very next number of 
the Zurofa he described his ‘‘ Thuringen Wanderings,” which, in 
novel form, gave the visit to Marienthal, mingling truth and poetry; 
and later, a biographical sketch of “ Froebel and his Strivings.” 

This was republished in a more full form in the book entitled 
“German Menand Women,” and after Froebel’s death appeared a 
pamphlet entitled “ Froebel’s Death, and the Success of his Teach- 
ing.” For this last great thanks are due to Dr. Kiihne ; for he was 
the first well-known writer, not pedagogical, who turned his atten- 
tion to Froebel’s cause, and by his pen introduced him into circles 
which would otherwise never have honored him. 

Whether the warmly-expressed recognition made by other mem- 
bers of this little walking party ever brought any practical support 


to the cause, is not known to me. 
(To be continued.) 


FREIDRICH FROEBEL: a Biographical Sketch, by M. H. Kriege. 
Published by E. Steiger ; pp. 30. This little pamphlet was an ap- 
propriate free-will gift to America from its author, who founded in 
Boston the first professional school for kindergartners, and for the 
last two years has taught a large one in New York. at 7 Gramarcy 
Place. It is alittle gem, consisting of Froebel’s own account of his 
youth, together with the circumstances of his life, which he has 
made immortal on earth by planting the kindergarten, which was 
truly its bright consummate flower,—a magnificent blossom from 
the tree of life, ‘ whose leaves are for the healing of the nations.’ 

It is so small and cheap, every one can have it, and it will give 
new interest to the Reminiscences of Froebel, which we are giving 
from the recently published work of the Baroness Marenholtz- 
Bulow, which we are publishing in THz NEw-ENGLAND, and from 


which Mrs. Kriege has taken some paragraphs to com lete her 
sketch, We hope to complete our translations from the latter 


work in this year’s JOURNAL. 


— The Schoo! Board of St. Louis has added six new public kin- 
dergartens to the twelve already in existence, taught by Miss 
Blow’s trained teachers, 


— 
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THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
To think that forty years ago 
I trod that bee vale, 
Through summer’s sun and winter’s snow, 
With books and dinner-pail. 
My childish feet, in happy play, 
Knew nothing of the thorns 
That sting us in our later day— 
I’m speaking now of corns! 
They’ve torn the school-house down, I see, 
And leveled —what a shame |— 
The old familiar maple tree 
That bore our teacher’s name. 
He used my knife to carve it with, 
And labored half a day; 
It looked like this :—‘“ LycurGUS sMitH.” 
(No criticism, pray.) 
Alas! beneath the daisies’ bloom 
The poor old master sleeps, 
And o’er his lone, neglected tomb 
No kinsman ever weeps. 
The scholars loved him} every one, 
And chatted with him noons ; 
He warmed our jackets, though, like fun, 
Likewise our pantaloons. 


Where are the boys that used to play 
With me along the creek ? 

Ah! some of them have passed away, 
While others vainly seek 

Their fortunes in a foreign land. 
Poor Barber wandered thence— 

I’d like to take him by the hand, 
And—get that fifty cents. 

Heigho! while gazing on the place 
Where the school-house used to stand, 

A tear-drop trickles o’er my face, 
And drops upon my hand. 

Oh, memories of the days of yore! 
Oh, blissful childhood’s morn! 

I wish that I was six once more, 
And—Betsey wasn’t born. 

Oh, cherished spot, I’ll ne’er forget 
The scenes that hallow thee! 

And, though I cannot linger, yet 
I leave reluctantly ; 

For, sitting on these mouldering logs, 
I feel such perfect peace— 

Why, hang it! there’s a million hogs 
Inspecting my valise. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 


— The school in district No. 1, taught by Miss A. M. Smith. of 
Ellsworth, continued ten weeks. That in district No. 2, Miss 
Flora A. Burgess of Belfast, teacher, continued twelve weeks. 
The teachers and pupils have done their work well. 

— At a town meeting held at Hebron, Aug. 23, it was voted 

to raise $200 for a free high school. The amount will be ex- 
pended in connection with the academy. 
" — President Cheney, of Bates College, sailed from Boston, 
recently, in the Cunard steamer “ Paulteia,” to make an extended 
tour, and will probably be absent several months. Professor 
Hayes has been appointed by the trustees to act as president dur- 
ing the absence of Dr. Cheney. 

— Walter A. Robinson of Belfast, class of ’76, Bowdoin College, 
will teach at Fryeburg Academy the coming fall. The term will 
open Sept. 6. 

— Lee Academy commenced Aug. 29, with G. A. Stuart 
as teacher. Springfield high school will open September 18, with 
G. W. Osgood as teacher. Mattawamkeag free high school will 
begin Sept. 4, with James Withee as teacher. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The following is from the pen of a judge (at the Centennial) : 
“ The exhibit of New Hampshire is located on the lower level of 
the main educational gallery. Its showing contains 115 volumes of 
scholars’ work, some slate work, and a few drawings mounted on 
the walls of the room, and drawings in portfolios. The exhibit is 
a good one, and will repay study. Among things observed, of 
special interest, are the handsome model of a fine grammar-school 
building in Manchester ; a very useful and instyuctive map‘of the 
White-Mountain country, shown in relief, from which one is en- 
abled to get a much more correct idea of the surface of the coun- 
try, its comparative altitudes, the course of rivers, etc., than is af- 
forded by the usual flat map. There is a small amount of kinder- 
garten work and materials. The text books in the schools are ex- 
hibited in a case provided for the purpose. There are some vol- 
umes of photographs that merit attention, one of school buildings, 
one of Dartmouth College buildings and grounds, one of the fac- 
ulty and class of 1876, and one of the noted teachers of New 
Hampshire.” 

— Miss Emma L. Taylor, principal of Adams Female Academy, 
East Derry, while at the Exposition, examined with care the New- 
Hampshire Department of Education, and expressed great satis- 
faction in the exhibit, which reflects high honor upon our late State 
superintendent, Hon. J. W. Simonds. 

— Allthe public schools af Dover will commence operations 
September 4. The vacancies in the corps of teachers have been 
filled, with but two exceptions, from young ladies educated under 
our own observation, This fact proyes unmistakably that our 


high school is an excellent institution, and that its teachers have 
done their duty in the fullest measure. The selection of a com- 
petent teacher to take the place in the high school made vacant by 
Mr. Mason’s resignation, was a delicate and trying task, but the 
board of instruction are confident that this school will have a 
smooth and successful year in its various lines of study. Mr. H. 
H. Harte, late principal of Haverhill (Mass.) High School, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Mason. 

— A high school for boys will be opened in Union Hall, West 
Lebanon, on the 20th of September, to continue thirteen weeks. 
The school will be under the special management of Prof. Hiram 
Orcutt, who will superintend its organization, classification, and 
discipline, and under the instruction of Miss M. P. Brooks, of 
Montpelier, Vt., a graduate of Tilden Seminary, a lady of rare at- 
tainments as a teacher, and thoroughly competent to instruct in 
the elementary and higher English branches and Latin. 

— The Peterboro High School commenced on Monday, August 
21, with fifty-nine scholars. The teachers in district No. 1, will 
be,—First department, H. Alta Robbe; second department, H. 
Maria Chase; primary department, S. Fannie Washburn. 

— The school in No. 9, West Peterboro, will be under the in- 
struction of Miss Abbie C. Robbe. 

— Ata recent meeting of the trustees of the normal school it 
was voted to place the general conduct of the school, temporarily, 
in the hands of the superintendent of public instruction, Charles 
A. Downs, A.M., of Lebanon. The fall term will commence Sep- 
tember 13. 

— Miss Nell G. Johnson will teach a select school — primary 
and intermediate — at Whitefield. Miss Johnson is favorably 
known here as a teacher, and will probably receive a liberal pat- 
ronage. 

— Mr. F. W. Clark, of the Appalachian Club, has finished his 
work upon the elevation of Jefferson, and finds the Waumbek 
House in Jefferson ten feet lower than the Sinclair House in 
Bethlehem. Mt. Agassiz,in Bethlehem, is about 3,000, and Mt. 
Starr, King in Jefferson 3,800 feet above the sea level. 

— Miss Jennie M. Lord, of Newton Highlands, Mass., the 
newly-elected preceptress and teacher of instrumental music at 
the seminary at Tilton, graduated at Wilbraham, (Mass.) Conserva- 
tory of Music, and has had great success in teaching. 

— N.N. Atkinson, who has been principal of Simonds Free 
High School in Warner for the past two years, has been appointed 
principal of the high school in Rockland, Me., at a salary of $1,500. 

— The term of the superintendent of public instruction in 
Manchester expires September 1. The appointment belongs to 
the school committee, which, politically, is evenly divided.—Zx. 
[Should folitics have anything to do with the appointment ?] 


VERMONT. 

Winpsor. — The village schools will commence August 31. 
Marsh O. Perkins, A.M., graduate of Middlebury, who has taught, 
with so much success, for the past five years, still occupies the 
position of principal, having associated with him Miss Rowena A. 
Pollard, a well-known and efficient teacher. 

— The fall term of Underhill Academy, at Burlington, will com- 
mence Monday, September 11, under the management of W. A. 
Tenney, Esq., of Winooski. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. — The foundations of the new 
building for the Institute of Technology, to be devoted to the 
departments of Chemistry and Mechanics, have been laid. The 
building will be of brick, one story high, and 40x 150 feet. The 
funds have thus far been contributed by the Woman’s Educational 
Association and the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Associa- 
tion. About 3,500 feet of the floor space will be devoted to a se- 
ries of shops for class teaching in the use of tools and in foundry 
work. These shops will be furnished with benches and tools as 
fast as the plans can be carefully matured, and will be used by the 
students of the department of Mechanical Engineering and by 
the students in the department of Practical Mechanism, which has 
lately been established and will open with the new year. This 
building will be completed about the middle of September. 


Lynn.—A correspondent éays: “ Most of the principals of our 
large high schools give the whole of their time, or nearly the whole 
of it, to the oversight and government of the school. In Lynn 
the principal, Mr. Hills, hears recitations and attends to the gov- 
ernment at the same time, which of course makes his labors more 
arduous than those of other principals. The recitations in Virgil 
and Xenophon were especially good. The recitation to Miss Jen- 
kins in advanced Latin — the class being just about to complete 
the preparation for college — was very fine. Both of these teach- 
ers exhibited great ability in imparting instruction, which is, it 
seems to me, the most essential quality in teachers. One fact, 
which I incidentally learned, is of general interest. A class con- 
sisting of several young men fitted, several years ago, for college 
under Mr. Hills. They did not all enter the same college nor the 
same year, but two of them /ed their class at Harvard, while one 
of them took a rank at Dartmouth very near the first. The only 
instruction which they received before entering college, in way of 
preprration, was from Mr. Hills, who devoted much Of his time 


outside of school te giving them a thorough drill, This is a rec- 


ord for our Lynn High School, and for Lynn young men, which 
cannot be equaled, I believe, in Massachusetts. 

— The school cummittee of South Weymouth have elected the 
following teachers for the ensuing year, to fill the vacancies: As- 
sistant teacher of the high school, Miss Mary F. Logue; Pond 
street, Miss Maria Torrey ; Randolph street, Miss E. V. White. 

— Charles M. Bailey, of Winthrop, has given the sum of $500 
to begin the subscription to defray the expenses of the State 
Young-Men’s Association canvass this fall. 

— John F. Dwight has been appointed master of the Cum. 
mingsville (Woburn) Grammar, and Addie I. Myers supplies the 
vacancy in Cummings School 2, vacated by Carrie A. Wheeler. 

— The city of Fall River is asked to supply free water to a 
Catholic parochial school. 

— William E. Bunten, a graduate of Dartmouth College, has 
been appointed principal of the Waltham High School, at a sal- 
ary of $2,000. 

— Ata meeting of the Salem school board the resignation of J. 
F. Brown, principal of the Phillips Grammar School, was received. 
Miss Mary E. Stanley was chosen first assistant of the Phillips 
School. The resignation of Miss Mary E. Kinsman, of the Pick- 
ering School, was received and accepted. Kate E. Bachelder was 
chosen assistant in the Harvard School. 

— J. F. Elliot has resigned the principalship of Winchendon’s 
High School. 

— Amasa C. Walker, of North Brookfield, has been appointed 
secretary of the board of judges for the Agricultural department 
of the Centennial. 

— Prof. George F. H. Markee, of Roxbury, president of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, and who is also an honor- 
ary member of the British Pharmaceutical Conference, has just 
been elected a corresponding member of the Royal Pharmaceu- 
tical Society of Brussels. 

— The school committee has chosen Mr. James H. Flint, of 
Middleton, as principal of the Marblehead High School, at a sal- 
ary of $1,200, and Mr. Albert P. Dow, of Worcester, as principal 
of the Story Grammar School, at a salary of $1,225. 

— Mr. Ulmer Manning has been appointed teacher of music in 
the Reading public schools, vice Prof. Henry G. Carey, resigned. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY (Easthampton, Mass.) — The trustees 
announce to the alumni and friends of Williston Seminary that 
the thirty-sixth year began August 31, 1876, under the direction of 
James Morris Whiton, Ph.D., principal, formerly rector of the 
New-Haven Hopkins Grammar School. With him, besides six 
assistants already employed, will be associated Robert P. Keep, 
Ph.D., master in the Classical department, Roswell Parish, A.M., 
master in the Scientific department, and George Y. Washburn, 
A.B., instructor in Rhetoric and Oratory. Some changes are con- 
templated in the programme of studies, in methods, and in text- 
books, which it would be premature now to announce in detail. At 
the beginning of the fall term, as above, in addition to the other 
requirements stated in the catalogue, candidates for admission to 
the junior class in the Classical department will be expected to 
pass examination in arithmetic through fractions ;—candidates for 
admission to the junior class in the Scientific department will be 
expected to pass examination in arithmetic as far as cube root. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. — We clip the following appreciative editorial 
upon educational matters, and especially teachers, from the Provi- 
dence Journal, a paper to which we are frequently indebted for 
local and State items for this column : 

The public and private schools will soon be again in full opera- 
tion. However much may be claimed by, and allowed to, other 
localities in respect of their educational institutions, there is no 
question that Providence, in her normal school, her common 
schools, and her many private schools, affords opportunities for 
the acquirement of a solid and ornamental education equal to 
those of any city in the country, proportionately to the vicinity 
tributary to it. As for the quality of the instruction, no better is 
to be found anywhere. If we have sometimes deprecated the pop- 
ular theory of education, we have never failed to recognize the 
fact that many of our teachers have helda higher and better theory 
than most of our citizens. And this is not merely in respect of 
methods, but as to fundamental principles. Taking our educa- 
tional resources as a whole, we have clear and correct ideas among 
our teachers, carried out with conscientiousness aud ability. 
More and more each year the youth of the State, of both sexes, 
are educated in Providence. We do not assume that this is for 
the best, although in particular cases, it undoubtedly is, But in- 
asmuch as it is a fact, fixed, and not likely to be reversed, we may 
congratulate our State upon the indisputable truth that here may 
be found every inducement and aid which even the most exigent 
pupil may require. If anybody has been carried away by the 
idea that splendid school-houses and external surroundings are 
main things in the matter of education, so have not the teachers. 
That the intelligent and faithful teacher is not always seconded 
in an appreciative way by the parent, is an almost universal truth. 
Now it is of much more moment that the child should be fully 
educated than that it should receive a legacy upon the death of the 
parent ; but there can be no approximately full education unless 
the home-training supplements, — rather precedes and follows,— 
discipline of the school. The genial temper, the sense of justice, 
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fine disposition of mind and heart — these must be developed 
mainly at home, and without them the books will be of slight ser- 
vice in the formation of character or the securing of happiness. 

LITTLE CompTon.—The town of Little Compton has met with 
a heavy loss in the death of Henry M. Tompkins, who died in 
Paris, N. Y., whither he had gone in search of improved health, 
on Saturday, Aug. 12, in the 64th year of his age. Mr. Tomp- 
kins was born in Paris, N. Y., where he resided during his youth 
and early manhood. At the age of 23 he came east, and after 
spending one year in Labrador, as tutor in a French gentleman’s 
family, he married and settled in this place. He early became in- 
terested in the cause of education, and adopted the profession of a 
teacher. In this field he labored for many years with marked suc- 
cess, when he was called by the suffrage of his fellow-citizens to 
the office of town clerk, which position he held for twenty years, 
and until failing health forced him to resign. He was also for 
many years superintendent of public schools and clerk of the 
school board, his last official work being in this department. A 
lover of books, with a genial disposition and good conversational 
powers, he was a most agreeable companion, while his knowledge 
of mechanics gave him frequent and well-improved opportunities 
to “lend a helping hand.” Another characteristic worthy of men- 
tion was his indifference to gain. He did his work more from the 
love of it, and the good resulting, than from any hope of reward, 
consequently his riches consisted largely in the love and respect of 
his neighbors and fellow-citizens whom he had served so faithfully. 

BARRINGTON. — Miss Helen L. Briggs of Providence, a recent 
graduate of the normal school, is to be the successor of Miss Ida 
R. Irons, who has resigned the position of teacher in district No. 1. 

PORTSMOUTH.— Martha Whitehead, of Elmville, a normal grad- 
uate of the class of June, 1875, has been engaged to take one of 
the schools on Prudence Island. 

East GREENWICH. — Charles A. Sheffield, who has completed 
the freshman year at Wesleyan University, and who has already 
had experience as a teacher in the public schools of South Kings- 
ton, is to succeed Fannie M. Lyon in the grammar department in 
district No. 1. 

WESTERLY.—Alice J. Macomber, of this town, a normal gradu- 
ate of the class of June, 1876, has secured a school in district No. 
1, probably an intermediate department. 

WoonsockeET. — Lucy W. Smith, for the past twenty years a 
teacher in the public schools of the town, has resigned her posi- 
tion in the Summer street intermediate department in the Consol- 
idated District. 


CONNECTICUT. 


KILLINGLY. —- Professor Frost, principal of the Killingly high 
school, has accepted a similar position at Westerly, R.I. Mr. 
F. has done excellent work in organizing and carrying forward to 
success the high school at Killingly. His numerous friends in that 
section, and among the teachers of Connecticut, while regretting 
his withdrawal from the State, will most heartily wish him success 
in Rhode Island. Mr. J. N. Holt, formerly of the Springfield 
high school, takes Mr. Frost’s place at Killingly. Connecticut 
teachers will welcome him to their ranks. 

THE CONNECTICUT STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION will hold 
its next meeting Oct. 19, 20, and 21, at the New Haven high 
school hall. The exercises will begin Thursday evening, and close 
Saturday noon. No sections, and time enough for everything. 
Doubtless the teachings of the Exposition will be so humbling, 
and yet so inspiring, that Connecticut teachers will crowd into the 
next meeting in large numbers, and with all the enthus‘asm be- 
coming 1876. 

HARTFORD. — The Young Men’s Institute of Hartford was be- 
queathed a legacy by Mr. Root of Ohio; but under the laws of 
that State no legacy to a charitable, religious, or educational in- 
stitution is valid unless made by a will executed six mgnths prior 
to the decease of the donor, and this comes within that cate- 

ory. . . . Mother Angela has been elected to the position of 

Lady Superior of the Convent of Mount St. Joseph, in this city, 
Mother Xavier as Assistant Mother, and Mother Allocoque of 
Thomsonville, as Mistress of Novices. 

NEw HAvVEN.—Two hundred and thirty students attended the 
Sheffield Scientific School in the past year. During the past year 
four topographical parties were stationed in different sections — 
one in the Saltonstall region, one on the New Haven plain, one 
east of West Rock ridge, and one in the Woodbridge valley, 
working under instructions of the United States Coast Survey. 

WILton.—Mr. Albert Seymour, a well-known school teacher, 
who was highly esteemed and loved throughout western Fairfield 
county, died at Wilton, recently, of lingering consumption. He 
was a gentleman of quiet, unostentatious life, but genial and at- 
tractive, and had the faculty of winning the love of all who made 
his acquaintance. His funeral was the largest ever held in Wil- 
ton, friends being present from Norwalk, Darien, and other towns, 
besides a Masonic delegation from New Canaan, who conduct 
the services at the grave. ’ 


— Your paper, I think, is growing more valuable and indis- 
pensable to teachers than ever, and you have my best wishes, as 
they are an indication of my appreciation of its merits, for its con- 
Unued success and well-deserved popularity. Be assured of my 
subscription as long as its present merit is not diminished. 

FRANK S. HOTALING, 
Teacher of High School, Lempster, N. H. 


Foreign Notes. 


RUSSITA.—At the University of Moscow the faculty of medicine 
and surgery lately received from a lady, Madam Kaschewaroff- 
Rudneff, a thesis, which she desired to be examined, so that she 
might receive the degree of M.D. The faculty seemed disposed 
to accede to this proposal, and had referred the thesis to a commit- 
tee for such examination ; upon which the minister of education 
intervened, and upon his objections to such examination, the fac- 
ulty sent back the thesis to the writer thereof. A Russian 
journal mentions that a rich proprietor of gold mines among the 
Ural Mountains has offered to the city of Tomsk the sum of 
100,000 roubles, for the establishment of a Siberian university. 


BELGIUM.—Le Progres mentions that a touching manifesta- 

tion of good feeling lately took place at Courcelles, on the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the commencement of the career of a 
teacher, Mr. Gregory. All the authorities, civil as well as relig- 
ious, of the place, as well as a!l of his fellow-teachers, took part in 
the ceremony, which, in addition to the expression of congratula- 
tions and good wishes, was accompanied by the present of a hand- 
some clock, with other ornaments for the chimney-shelf, on which 
was engraved an appropriate inscription. It is not often that one 
hears of a teacher who has continued in the harness so long. . 
An inspector of primary schools in Belgium recommends that all 
the pieces of waste-paper of all kinds which are to be found in 
every school, and are ordinarily thrown away as rubbish, should be 
carefully preserved for sale to the paper-merchants, who now make 
use of them in their manufacture. Could not this be done in this 
country likewise ? 


SWITZERLAND.—L’ Educateur mentions that at Neuchatel, 
on the 4th of May, there was a grand /ée, on the occasion of cele- 
brating the placing of a public statue to the Reformer, Farel, who, 
though born in Dauphiny in France, was one of the most ardent 
promoters of the Reformation in the French Cantons of Switzer- 
land. The statue is of stone, from the chisel of the distinguished 
sculptor, Iguel, and represents the Reformer showing to the people 
a Bible as the book that conducts them to salvation. It stands be- 
fore the very church where, in 1530, he dethroned the Roman Cath- 
olic religion, and installed in its place the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation, . Some curious experiments are being carried out by 
the Swiss Society of Naturalists to determine the facts as to the 
advance and retreat of glaciers, by means of stones placed in vary- 
ing positions, 

SPAIZN.—It has already been mentioned that the article in the 
new constitution relating to religion was exciting much animosity 
in Spain, and it will therefore, perhaps, be well to give the terms of 
the article in question: ‘The Catholic Apostolic Roman religion 
is that of the State; the nation undertakes to maintain it and its 
ministers. No ore shall be molested on Spanish territory for his 
religious opinions, nor for the exercise of his own religion, saving 
the respect due to Christian morality. No other ceremonies, how- 
ever, or public manifestations, will be permitted than those of the 
State religion.” While acknowledging that it is a step in advance 
for Spain to say that “no one shall be molested for his religious 
opinions,” it will be seen no liberty will be granted for the outward 
performance of any other worship than that of the Catholic Church, 
so that the boon is of the most meager kina. Let us be content, 
however, for the present, and hope that the light of liberty, civil as 
well as religious, may soon penetrate to Spanish territory, and en- 
lighten Spanish hearts. 


ITALY.—L’Educateur of Neuchatel publishes a letter from 
Signor Veniali, director of the municipal elementary school, from 
which we extract the following statistics relative to Rome. “ Rome 
has only breathed for six years the air of constitutional liberty, and 
her schools can compete with those of Turin, Naples, Milan, and 
Florence. The number of children attending schools, which in 
1870 was only from 3000 to 4000, is now 10,000, and the classes 
number 290. There are schools for drawing, gymnastics, high 
schools for both sexes, schools for artisans,and I hope we shall 
soon have a lycée for music, and three or four evening schools, for 
which active measures are in progress. The new minister of in- 
struction, Signor Coppino, it is believed, will shortly present a bill 
for obligatory instruction, for granting pensions to teachers, and 
other measures likely to promote the public interests.”. . . 
Many interesting discoveries are being made in the excava- 
tions connected with the prolongation of the Strada Nazionale at 
Rome, among which may be mentioned an edifice of the second 
century, with bath-rooms and the véridarium, the upper part of the 
walls being adorned with pilasters in colored mosaic, and carved 
stone foliage in the panels between. Measures have been taken to 
preserve this curious relic. 


FRANCE.—M. de Lesseps has just communicated to the Acad- 
emia des Sciences of Paris the result of a recent examination of the 
Suez canal, which is encouraging. The dredging machine suffices 
to keep the channel clear, and two large vessels, drawing more 
than twenty feet of water, have lately passed through without diffi- 
culty, In winter the current sets in towards the Mediterranean, 
owing to the excess of water in the Bitter Lakes, whereas in sum- 
mer the opposite is the case. One very curious thing is mentioned 
that since the construction of the canal, showers are frequent on the 
Red Sea, where rain was previously unknown, and that, in conse- 
quence of this fact, vegetation has started even on the Asiatic shore 


of the Red Sea. This deserves careful attention, if proved to be 


authentic. The Paris Observatory has received from Me- 
lendez, a Spanish photographer, a remarkable representation of the 
moon, where mountains, volcanoes, and petrified forests are indi- 
cated upon its surface. A French gentleman, named Hag- 
elle, has recently bequeathed to the authorities of Paris a sum of 
ten millions of francs, to be devoted to the establishment, in the 
environs of the French capital, of a hospital or asylum for old men, 
infirm persons, and those suffering from incurable maladies. . . . 
Within little more than a year there has been opened at Paris, 
under the auspices of the officials of the fifth arrondissement, a 
school of primary instruction, where instruction is likewise given in 
certain kinds of manual labor. At present there are only about 
forty-five pupils, from 11 to 14 years of age, who are educated at an 
annual outlay of about 8,000 francs; coming in the morning at 7 
o’clock, and remaining until 6 in the evening, during which period 
time is given for proper recreation and for their dinner, which is 
furnished on the spot, at a very low price. The mental instruction 
is similar to that given in other primary schools of the same class ; 
but during certain hours of every day the boys are instructed, by 
experienced workmen, in carpentering, turning, the work of the 
forge, modeling in clay and plaster, and carving on wood. 


SCIENTIFIC, 


EXPLORATIONS IN NEW GUINEA.—Letters have been received in 
Sydney from Signor D’Albertio, the Italian naturalist, who has for 
some time been a resident of Yule Island, on the coast of New 
Guinea, where he gives an account of a belt of coast-land about 
twenty to twenty-five miles wide, and so much of the land beyond 
that limit as could be seen from the summit of a hill of about 
twelve hundred feet in height. He could perceive a large extent 
of plains, indented with lagoons, and the river Amama flowing 
from a northerly direction to its junction with the Nuiera, which 
empties into the sea. This river is apparently deep enough to be 
navigable for a considerable distance into the interior, but the chan- 
nel seemed much obstructed by fallen timber. He ascended the river 
some eighteen to twenty miles, and found that during the first ten 
it was fringed by mangrove trees, which then gave place to splen- 
did thickets of the Nipa palm, while the encalyptus and grass trees 
were flourishing at a short distance from its banks. The Amama 
flows through a large and fertile valley, uninhabited, but apparently 
well adapted to pastoral purposes. The natives had no knowledge 
of any gold, silver, or other metals. He confirms the statement of 
Mr. Wallace, that the country is peopled by two distinct races, of 
which one, mentally and physically superior, has driven the other 
back into the interior. The earlier inhabitants had darker skins 
and were of shorter stature than their conquerors. 


FRaNCE.—The French Minister of Public Works has contracted 
for the construction of the large refractor for the gigantic telescope 
to be furnished to the Paris Observatory. This refractor will be 
seventeen metres long, is to cost 210 francs, and is to be ready for 
delivery within two years, It is to be placed under a cupola of the 
requisite size, the necessary plans and arrangements having been 
attended to by Professor Leverrier, the eminent astronomer. 


CuINA.—Dr. Bretschneider, the physician attached to the Rus- 
sian embassy at Pekin, has recently published in Petermann’s Mit- 
theilunger, a valuable memoir upon the Pekin plain and the neigh- 
boring mountain land. An excellent map of the city of Pekin and 
the country surrounding it accompanies the memoir. 


HIMALAyYAS.—The Champas, who live among the ridges of the 
Himalayas, at an altitude of more than 14,000 feet, are so accus- 
tomed to the cool and rarified air of those lofty regions, that it is 
really painful for them to descend to an altitude of about 11,000 
feet above the level of the sea, or the altitude of the Pyrenees. 
They live in tents, and possess immense herds of horned cattle of 
the Himalayan race. 

AUSTRALIA.—A gentleman of the name of Angus has given to 
Adelaide University a scholarship of £2,000 yearly, tenable for 
three years, to encourage the training of scientific men, and es- 
pecially civil engineers, with a view of their permanent settlement 
in South Australia. The winner of the scholarship will be required 
to spend at least six months of his three years tenure in visiting the 
great engineering works of Europe and America; and an additional 
grant of £100 is made toward the expenses thereof. 

Russta.—Colonel Prejevalsky, a Russian officer already distin- 
guished as a traveler in the interests of science, is about to set off 
on a journey of exploration into Central Asia, which will probably 
continue at least three years. He is to examine the principal basin 
of the Lob-nor, from Thiam-shan to the Himalayas, making, at the 
same time, geographical and ethnographical observations, astro- 
nomical determinations of places, botanical, zoological, and miner- 
alogical collections, etc. The Geographical Society of Russia has 
warmly approved the proposed journey, and the Emperor has 
made a grant of 24,740 roubles from the treasury for the necessary 
expenses thereof. The Russian Geographical Society are thinking 
of establishing a branch at the town of Omsk, Siberia. 

FINLAND.—In Finland there is, it seems, in the northern part, a 
stone which answers for a barometer : it turns black or dark-gray 
when rain is imminent, while it is covered with white spots in fine 
weather. The cause of this peculiarity is said to be that it is a fossil 
mixed with clay, having rock-salt, nitre, or ammonia, which attracts 
or repels the atmosphere, according to the dampness. In the lat- 
ter case, the salt appears in the white spots. 
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Book Notices. 


CLARENDON SERIES.. * Addison :” Selections from Addi- | 
son’s papers contributed to the Spectato,. 
duction and notes, by Thomas Arnold, A.M., of Union College, 
Oxford, editor of Wycliff’s English Works. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. Boston: Lockwood & Brooks, 


Here is a cheering sign for classical teachers. Nothing will 
contribute more to a revival of interest in their favorite studies 
than a quickened interest in the study of Addison. He was the 
highest type of a modern classical student. He fed and lived upon 
the writers of antiquity. There are six hundred and thirty-five es- 
says in the Sfectator, all having Latin mottoes at the head, except- 
ing five or six which have Greek mottoes : two hundred and twen- 
ty-five being from Horace alone. Among other interesting ways in 
which I have read Horace, has been to take an essay of the Sfec- 
tator, read it carefully, studying the passage from Horace that he 
used for the motto, and then reading the ode, satire, or epistle from 
which it was taken. This method of reading will greatly facil- 
itate the recollection both of Addison and Horace. One in 
reading in this way will find his attention drawn to many beauties 
of thought and sentiment which he has never observed before. He 
will long to review thoroughly the authors he read in his school- 
days. He will be prompted to follow the example of Horace him- 
self, who said in the first Epistle to Lollius : 


“ ‘Trojani belli scriptorem, maxime Lolli, 
Dum tu declamas Romae, Preneste relegi.” 


“ While you great Lollius declaim at Rome, I at Preneste, have 
reperused the writer of the Trojan war.” R. L. P. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


An Illustrated Descriptive Manual of School Material, New 
York: J. H. Schermerhorn & Co, Price 25 cents. 


The Graded Class-Word Speller, containing several thousand 


words, grouped in classes and arranged to form a progressive 
course in spelling ; also designed as an introduction to the Diction- 
ary and an aid in the practice of English Composition. By Morti- 


Edited, with intro-| mer A. Warren, Principal State Normal School, Columbia, S. C. 


New York: Taintor Bros. & Co. 


EDUCATIONAL REPORTS. 

Annual! Report of the School Committee of the city of Boston, 

Catalogue of the Boston Normal School, 1876, with cut of the 
school building. This is the first printed catalogue of this school, 
/and contains much valuable information concerning it. Address 
School Committee, Boston. 

Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
the Sixteenth General Assembly of the State of Lowa. 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, State of Minnesota, for the year ending Sept. 30, 1875 ; 
transmitted to the legislature of the eighteenth annual session, 1876. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
the State of Wisconsin, 1875. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
| Kentucky, for the school year ending June 30, 1875. 

Twenty-second Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State of New York: Hon. Neil Gilmore, Supt: 

Twenty-second Annual Report of the State Commissioner of 
Common Schools to the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
for the school year ending Aug. 31, 1875 : Hon. Chas. S. Smart, 
State Commissioner of Common Schoo!s. 

Report of John M. McKelroy, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of Alabama, for the scholastic year ending Sept. 

1875. 
, Tench Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of Illinois, 1873-74. 

Report of the State Board of Education, showing the condition of 
the public schools of Maryland. 

Twenty-third Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the State of Indiana. By Hon. James H. Smart. 

Twenty-second Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of Indiana, being the seventh biennial report ; and 
for the year ending Aug. 31, 1873. and Aug. 31, 1874, to the gov- 
enror. 

Third Annual Report of the City Schools of Huntington, Ind. 


FOREIGN LITERARY NOTES. 


— L’Abbe Vidien has recently published Histoire de la Com- 
mune, which is valuable as an interesting contribution upon a 
most important period of modern French history. The story of 
La Commune is not now told for the first time, but it is here related 
in a manner at once simple and authentic, and contains, among 
other important additions to our previous stock of knowledge upon 
the subject, some letters from Mr. Darboy, the Archbishop of 
Paris, and other hostages sacrificed during the last days of the 
Commune, which possess a melancholy interest. 


— A new monthly periodical in Chinese, bearing the title of 
Kih che wei peen, or in English, *‘ A Magazine of Research,” has 
recently made its appearance at Shanghai. Its editor is an Eng- 
lishman, whose name is rendered Foo-lan-ya in Chinese, and the 
object is stated to impart to the Chinese a knowledge of the arts 
and sciences of Europe. The second number has just been issued, 
and is said to be highly creditable to the editor. 


— The autobiography of Ann Eliza Young, one of the numerous 
wives of Brigham Young, is being translated into Dutch, by a gen- 
tleman of Boston, for publication and circulation in Holland. As 
most of the converts to the pernicious doctrines of Mormonism 
come from Europe, it is probable that translations of this work into 
Continental languages may be of service by opening the eyes of 
some to their wickedness, 


— A work of much interest is shortly to be issued by the com- 
mission superintending the repairs and management of Milan cathe- 
dral: it is the publication of the archives counected with the church 
from the laying of the foundation-stone in 1386 to the present time. 
It will appear in four large quarto volumes, and will doubtless have 
much that is valuable and curious to all admirers of that splendid 
specimen of Gothic ecclesiastical architecture. 


Publisher's Notes. 


The Atlas Hotel is one of the Centennial in- 
stitutions which every visitor to Philadelphia must 
see, in order to understand how a portion of the 
multitude are housed, fed, and slept. Acres of 
ground are roofed, and under this canopy thou- 
sands daily find good food, cheap lodgings, good 
company. If you would see everything, go to the 
Exposition ; if you would see everybody, go to The 
Atlas, It is one of the immense parts of this im- 
mense whole, and he who can tell you how the 


reat Atlas carries the world so comfortably on 
its shoulders, can solve the mysteries of the solar 
system, or tell you how the Centennial grew. En- 
terprise made, manages, and controls THE AT- 
LAS, Said one enthusiastic teacher, ‘I would 
never think of going to any other place than The 
Atlas.” We are going. 


Those who are seeking the best Schools in 
the country, will read the advertising cards on 
our first page. 

Try Copeland’s Erasers. Principal Boyden 
recommends them : that’s enough, 

Teachers at Philadelphia will find a wel- 
come with the houses which advertise in THE 
NeEw-ENGLAND. Gentlemen are at the door, 
Give them a call. 

The Merriams stick to their old motto, ‘‘ Get 
the Best.” 

Several Teachers are making arrangements 
to attend Mrs. Pollock’s Kindergarten, at Wash- 
ington, since reading her advertisement in THE 
NeEw-ENGLAND. Mrs, Pollock says it pays to ad- 
vertise with us, 

Kindergarten.— Boston,— October 30; New 
York,—Sept. 26, and Nov. 2. See first page. 

Weman’s Education.— Philadelphia,—Oct. 
5; Harvard College,—May, 1877. 


TEACHERS WANTED, 


To procure introductory orders for the cheapest and best 
BLACKBOARD ErRassrs. Something new. Liberal com- 
mission. Circulars free. Address 

83 tf eow (1) IRA COPELAND, Brockton, Mass. 


CHEMICAL PRACTICE. 


MANUAL OF INTRODUCTORY CHEMICAL 
PRACTICE, for use in Colleges and Normal and High 
Schools. By Professors CALDWELL and BRENEMAN, of 
Cornell University. 

This work, on an entirely new plan as regards Text-books 
in Chemistry, consists of directions for performing, with a 
tew simple pieces of apparatus, a large number of experi- 
ments in illustration of the most important ae of the 
science: the results of the experiments are left to the 
vation of the student. 

Teachers of Chemistry who have no laboratory for students 
and have but a small variety of apparatus, will find the book 
a useful and suggestive one in the preparation of lecture ex- 
periments. Price $1.50. 

Specimen pages may be had of 

82 b FINCH & APGAR, /thaca, N.Y. 


desires to call attention to her 
M. H. FAXON series of Primary Arithme- 
tic Cards. The best of testimonials fiom the well-known 
Schoo] Superintendents, — Hon. J. D. Philbrick, Boston ; 
J: Kimball, Chelsea; H. M. Willard, Newton, and others. 
he fact that they are used in more than one hundred Boston 
schools attests to their merit. Will educators please exam- 
ine in season to order supplies for September. Price of the 
Miscellaneous Questions, $4.00 per hundred ; and Combina- 
tion Card, $6. Fe per hundred. Samples sent on receipt of 
10 cents. P. O. address, — 30 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Also for sale at Brewer & Ti_gesTon’s, 47 Franklin Street, 
Boston, I 75 eow tf 


Heo} 
RATIS 


HE New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
Hawley St., Boston, makes no charge to any public 
School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 
munication with the best teachers for every position in every 
grade of school from that of head-master of the city High 
School to the teacher of the smallest District School in the 


country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the names 
and references of ne the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and can 
fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our 
business is to find the right teacher for the right place. If 
you advertise, you may have fifty applicants, out of which 
not three would be suitable. By consulting us you have the 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
at ence intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 
references, recommendations, pho ographs etc., ready to be 
consulted. F. B. SNOW, Mazager. 


White’s Furnace. 


TRIPLE BADIATOR. 


PLATE IRON. 


An experience of twenty-eight 
years warrants us in presenting 
this to the public. 

Ithas more power and heating 
capacity than any other Furnace 
in the market. 

For ease of management, free- 
dom from dust and gas, and 
economy in fuel, it has no equal. 

The Radiating surface is se//- 
clearing. The Flues cannot be 
filled or choked up with ceal, and 
the ashes which may accumulate 
in them can be onal y and surely 
removed. 

Has a new combined ANTI- 
DUMP w th 
and handle, which can be oper- 7%: Fume 15) 1875- 
ated by ANY PERSON, and cannot be tarelessly thrown out of 
place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most capacious 
Ash-pit, with adjustable Sifting Grate, ever made. 

AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 

i” Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 
buildings furnished on 

EO. W. WHITE & CO., 

79 Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON. 


AGENTS WANTED} 10 


names, printed from nickel-silver, sent by return mail fer 
One Dollar. Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished my reputation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, says: ‘‘ Why, these are ice cards! I never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 
circular, if you wish for cards; it will pay. you. 
Ww. C. CAN 


6s tf 712 Washington Street, BOSTO 


GENTS WANTED 


vass for [He New-EnGLAND JournaL. The Autumn 


months are the best for the work. No good teacher | 
Good commissions | Street, Boston. No charge is made for furnishing public 
5 | pow with teachers. 


can afford to be without a good journal. 
allowed to all who will act as agents, 


HERS FOR FALL SCHOOLS. — Many 
TEAC country schools open about this time. 
Any in want of Teachers should apply at once to the NEW 
ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 16 Hawl 


F. B. SNOW, Manager. 


SPECIMENS 


New, Attractive, and Valuable 


TEXT-BOOKS 


Furnished to Teachers for examination as follows: 


Gildersleeve’s Latin. Primer, 60 cents; Grammar, 
$1.00; Reader, 67 cents; Exercise Book, 67 cts. 

Maury’s Geographies. First Lessons, 42 cts.; World 
we Live In, 84 cents ; Manual, $1.34; Physical, $1.50. 

Venable’s Arithmetics. First Lessons in Numbers, 
20 cents; Intermediate, 40 cents; Practical, 67 cents ; 
Mental, 30 cents. 


Venable’s Geometry, (after Le Gendre,) $1.34. 


Sent by mail on receipt of above ‘emi Correspondence 
with regard to introductions solicited. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
82 b 155 and 157 Crosby St., NEW YORK. 


A Most Valuable Souvenir as a Fash- 
ionable Walking Stick. 


THE WASHINGTON ELM” CANE, 


made trom the Most Famous TREE IN THE CouNTRY, situ- 
ted in Cambridge, Mass. Under this tree Washington took 
command of the American army, on the 3d day of July, 177s. 
The choicest historic relic wood in the land. Its genuine- 
ness properly vouched for by the Mayor of Cambridge. 
Cane sent by mail for $3.00. Address C. H. CLARKE, 
48 Shepard street, Cambridge, Mass. 82b 


“ Pay as you go; get what you buy; stop when 
you choose.”’ 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by SuHeprparp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society. 

_ This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. 

This Society recognizes the Policy-holder as owner of 
the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a speci- 
fied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE az 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, cach year by itself, renewable at the close of any 
year without further medical examination. 

These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by the “ Seciety for the Promotion 
of Life Insurance among Clergymen,” James Brown, 
President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 

For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Western Union Building, New York City. 
Guaranty Cash Capital $125,000, invested 
in United States 5-20 Bonds. 


GEORGE WALKER, Pres’ 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 
S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 53 


A NEW & VALUABLE WORK 


— on — 


Elementary Mechanics! 


LESSONS ON ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, 
introductory to the study of Physical Science: designed 
for the use of Schools, etc. By Pxuitip Macnus, B.Sc., 
B.A, Life Governor of University College, London. 
With preface and emendations by Prof. Ds Votson 
Woop. :vol. 18mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


“We can recommend it as a trustworthy introduction to 
more advanced text-books.’’—Nasure. 


“ This little volume has the strong commendation of all 
who have examined it.”’ 


Published and for sale by 
YOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 
*,* Copies will be sent for examination with reference to 
introduction, on the receipt of $1.00. 


PROF. DeVOLSON WOOD'S Work on Analytical 
Mechanics is rapidly passing through the press, and will 
be ready for delivery very shortly. 


J. W. & SONS publish many valuable Text-Books on 
ASTRONOMY, ASSAYING, BOOKKEEPING, CHEMISTRY, Draw- 
ING and PAINTING, ENGINEERING, METALLURGY, MECHAN- 
ICs, MINERALOGY, STEAMSHIP BUILDING, VENTILATION, &c. 


*,* Send for their latest Descriptive Catalogue,—free by 
mail. 8id 


Mutual Life Ins. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 18/9, for $5,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 


Cotton Brokers, 
NO, 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Amount of Policy ......... #5,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years.......... 6,099.15 
Amount of Policy and additions ............. $11,099.15 


31 Premiums paid, at $115.50 each, $3,580.50 
Compound interest at 6 per cent.... 6,214.13 


Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 
compound $1,304.52 


The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 
since 1866, and in 1875 it was 155.70, 
or $40.20 more than the Premium. 
Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Bosten. 


AMOS D. SMITH, 3d, General Agent, 
62 


Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


9,794.63 
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PUBLISHED BY 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO. 
63 & 55 John St., New York, 


If School Officers and Teachers wish to keep up with the 
best methods of instruction, they will do well to examine 
these New Books, before making introductions into the 
schools under their control. 4 2 


PENMANSHIP . Retail Intro- 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Pete. 


Copy-Books, 12 Nos., each .......... fo1rs fo 10 
do. Primary Tracing Books, Nos. 1 and 2, 10 07 
do. Primary Short Course, Nos. 2 and 3, 10 07 
do. New Manual of Penmanship ........ 125 85 
do. New Mounted Tablets .............. 3 75 2 50 
do. Steel Pens, Nos. 8 and 117........... 1 25 83 
do. do. Nos. 7, 111, 333, 455, andeng., 1 00 67 
Potter & 

Copy Books, 15 Nos., each ......... 15 10 
do. Penmanship Explained .............. I 00 70 


The long established reputation, and universally acknowl- 
edged value of the above systems of Penmanship render it 
wholly unnecessary to insert any commendation, of which we 
could furnish volumes from the best teachers in this country. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S 


Industrial Drawing-Books and Primary Caris, 


NOW COMPLETE, 


Free-Hand Series, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, each.. $0 20 fo 13 
Geometric Series, Nos. 7 and 8, each ....... 20 13 
Model and Object, No. 9 ...--+-+-.e+eeeeee 20 13 
Teacher's Manual, or Guide to above....... 2 00 1 34 
Primary Drawing-Cards, three Nos., 1, 2, 3, 

20 lessons each, per set.............. 20 13 
Prim. Writing-Cards, No. 4, set of 9 lessons, 10 07 
Guide to Drawing-Cards, Nos. 1,2,3.-..... 100 67 
Examination Exercises, per 100.... 1 00 67 
Quarterly Special Exam. Exercises, per 100, 2 00 I 34 
Blank Drawing-Books 25 
Drawing-Book Covers 60 


Teacher’s Guide to Primary Cards. 


We believe that any teacher of ordinary ability can, by its 
use, give successful instruction in primary drawing. if is 
beautifully illustrated, and artistic throughout. 


Teacher’s Manual to Drawing-Books. 


This volume contains 58: illustrations, and is a beautiful 
work of art, — valuable alike to the teacher, draughtsman, 
architect, and student of ornamental and industrial art. 


MoVicar’s National Spelling Blanks. 


IN THEEER NUMBERS. 


No. 1, Words .......+..- $o 12 $o 08 
No. 2, Words and Definitions.............. 12 08 
No. 3, Words, Definitions, and Sentences .. 12 08 


A Blotter is furnished with each Book. 


Patterson’s Complete Composition Book. 


IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


No. 1, Quarto, 36 es, flexible cover...... fo 15 $0 10 
No.2, “ 60 17 
bound in cloth .... 35 23 
04 108 “ ex.cl., leather backs, 50 33 
BOOK-KEEPING. 
Hanaford & Payson’s Single-Entry ........ $075 $050 
Blanks for same, four in set............ 45 30 
H. & P.’s Double and Single-Entry ....... 150 #4100 
Blanks for same, four im set ............ 75 50 
Key to ++ 45 30 
Potter & Hammond's Single & Double-Ent. 1 15 80 
P. & H.’s High-School Book-keeping...... I 25 85 
Key to Common and High-Schoo] edition.. 70 50 
Alden’s Introduction to the Use of the English Language, 
Grammar and Rhetoric combined, 16mo. ... . fo 75 $0 50 


Adapted to any system of Grammar. 


This is an excellent manual, differing from the compends 
of grammar in common use, chiefly in this, that it ads 
the pupil to think the moment he begins to study. 


Crosby’s Greek. 


Greek Grammar............. $200 $1 35 
Compendious Greek Grammar....... 150 £00 
Gree Lessons...... I oo 7o 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, 7 Books, with Notes 
_ and complete Lexicon, .....-.+..0.++-+ 2 25 I 50 
First four Books Xenophon’s Anabasis, with 
full and complete Lexicon just issued... 200 1 35 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Text on. new plates, 1 25 85 
icon to Amabasis.....- 00 70 
Lexicon and Notes to the Anabasis......... 1 25 85 
Sentential Analysis ......... 10 07 
The reputation: acquired by Prof. Crosby, as a profound 


Greek Scholar, is of itself sufficient to insure the excellence 
and completeness of works edited by him. 


tH Specimen copies for examination with a view to in- | P¢ 


troduction will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of prices given 
in column a. 
Catalogues and circulars sent free on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


NEW YORK: 53 and 55 Street, 
BOSTON: 32 Bromfield Street. 
5 CHICAGO: 25 Washington Street. 


ONE DOLLAR PER DAY. 


and pure air of rooms, it is not excelled. 


$1.00 per day for lodging, of each guest. 


Conducted on the European ‘Plan, will accomodate 4000 Guests. 
center of Railroad and Telegraph communication, within 100 yards of the Exhibition 
Grounds, and 150 yards of the New Depot of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with Street 
Cars passing the door constantly, to all parts of the City. 


This Hotel is built, furnished, and conducted with especial reference to the requirements of those 
who desire pleasant accommodations at small cost. 


The Location is superior to that of any other Centennial Hotel. 
Station,—being at the gate of the Exhibition—freedom from noise and dust; for ventilation, light, 


THE ATLAS HOTEL. 


[Company Limited] 


Fiifty-Second St. 


and Elm Ave., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE EDUCATOR'S CENTENNIAL HEADOUARTERS, 


It is located at the 


For nearness to Railroad 


Lodging and Rooms.—Each room is furnished with gas, two beds, and carpet, all new, at 


3@ For Circulars and other information, address 


CRUMP, 


83 Of ATLAS HOTEL (Co. limited), PHILADELPHIA. 


SILICATE. 
Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 


Smooth, Very Easy to Erase, 
Remains Black. 


THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or Epucation 
do well with it. 

It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons 
with common skill can make a perfect blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be ee from streaks, and give a 
solid, fine stene surface. 


SILICATE ‘BOOK SLATE Sole Proprietors. 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. WV. 


THE ATLAS 


Health-Lift, 
The Best in the World. 


Recommends Itself. 


28 x 24X 20. 
Eastlake Style. 


INTENDING PurcHasErs of amy Machine are requested to 
investigate the claims of this mest PERFECT HEALTH 
LIFT before deciding. The cheapest is not the best, 
but the converse of this proposition zs true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest! 


What are the claims of the ATLas? Any and all efforts to 
overcome a fixed strain,— no matter whether dead-weighi 
or lever-lifting,—gives for its results hyper-nutrition of su- 
rficial muscles at the expense of the deeper-seated ones, 
and of the nerve-centres: this means unequal development, 
or unequal power of resistance to disease. All Health Lifts 
except the ATLAs have the fatal objection above spoken of— 
nearly all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a factor. The Attas is Elasticity 
itself, for it is a spring which stands at Zero, and is com- 
pressed by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, giving a variable 
resistence from minimum to maximum, and decreasing in 
the same ratio. This gives equal development only, by 
strengthening of nerve-centres and muscles. 


State Agents wanted. Address 


_W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 


64 2% WORCESTER, MASS. 


WE INVITE ATTENTION 
to our METER-DIAGRAM, 
which has received the approval 
of all who have examined it; 
among others, Prof. Newton of 
Yale College, Dr. Barnard of Co- 
lumbia College, Prof. Lyman of 
Yale Scien. School, Prof. Silliman 
of Yale College, Prof. Rockwood 
of Rutgers College, Prof. Hil- 
gard of the Coast Survey, Hon. 
B. G. Northrop, Secretary Conn. 
Board of Education, and many others. It has been pre- 

red with much care, and is put up in a variety of styles. 

he DIAGRAM gives a full length Meter, and an English 
yard for comparison, together with explanations of the sys- 
tem, tables of length, surface, capacity and weight, rules, 
approximate equivalents, etc. 

In order to put these Diagrams into all the advanced 
classes in our schools, we shall be glad to give a liberal com- 
mission to scholars and others who will introduce them.— 
Single samples sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, ora full 
set of all kinds for One Dollar. Address 

75 tf A. & T. W. STANLEY, New Britain, Coan. 


THE ABBOTT 


Pocket Microscope 


Is an Instrument of great 
ractical usefulness’ to 
eache Farmers, 

Merchants, Me- 
chanics, Physi- 
cians, Botanists, 
Miimers, and many 
others. Itis the best 
Inst. ever invented for examining Flow=- 
ers, Seeds, Plants, Minerals, 
Engravings, Bank Notes, Fabrics, 
Etc. By means of a cage, accompanying each In- 
strument, one can examine all kinds of [n= 
sects Worms Blive. The 


EYE OF A FLY, 


or other insect of like size, can be readily feen. 
It is simple in construction_and easy to operate. 
One of these interesting Insirnments onght to 
be in every family. We have made arrangements 
to furnish the Pocket Microscope at the 
manufacturer's price, $1.50. will be sent. poat- 
paid, to any reader of this Paper desiring it, on 
receipt of price, or may be had at this office. 


Publisher New-England Journal of Education, 
78 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
: 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
For circulars and information, address F, B. $Now. 


|Penny Songs 


Public Schools. 


Original and Brilliant. Used by Teachers in every part 
the country. Complete sets 25 cents. 
ddress MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
51 Melrose, Mass. 


Numeral Cards 


For all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minntes, 


**Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.’’— ¥ohn D. Philbrick. 


USED in the pest Primary and GRAMMAR SCHOOLS in 
Boston. Price $4.00 per hundred. Address orders (prepaid) 
toANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., Boston, 
or THompson & Brown, 25 and 29 Cornhill. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEHEL PHNS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Joseph Gillott's, or 

Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 


303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
gt John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. 2 


‘rape Mark, 


School Furniture. 


_ “TRIUMPH ” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
ke MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. 
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Ce eachers’ Exchange. 


OLLEGE GRADUATE of seven years’ experience 

as Principal of High Schools, wishes position. Church 

member: married,—wife six years experience as teacher. 

Photographs and best of references sent in case of vacancy. 
Address Box 700, West Meriden, Conn. 83a 


WANTED. wry situation as teacher ina Grammar or 
High School, by an experienced teacher. Address 
MISS B. Bradf« wd, Mass. 82 tf 


BROTHERS’ 
New Books for July and August. 


Essentials of English Grammar, 


(For the use of Schools,) 
By W. D. WHITNEY of Yale College. 


First Lessons in Greek, 
By J. W. WHITE of Harvard College. 


Revised Editions of Leighton’s Latin Lessons 

and Allen & Greenough’s Method. 
RECENTLY ISSUED: 

Fitz's Globe and Manual. Fifth Music Reader. 
Gilmore's Art of Expression. Arnold's Eng- 
lish Literature. Hudson's Text-book of Prose 
and Poetry. Pamphlets of Burke, Webster, Bacon, 
Wordsworth, Shakespeare, &c ‘Our World’ Geog- 
raphies. Allen & Greenough's Latin Works. 
Goodwin's Greek ; Mason's Music; &c. 79 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington § St., 10 Bromfield St., 


Supply School and College T ext-Books and Stationery, and 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 
Agents for Books of Witson, Hinkie & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 


New-England Journal 


We have procured for those desiring 
to preserve files of | BINDERS = Journal, two 
styles of very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers oO 
the whole year. These will be found very convenient and 
valuable. /rices:—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 
journal, $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 
5 cents, which should be remitted with the order.— 
Address VNEW-ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Masa ay 


N. E. Journal of Education 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Inside pages, per Agate line, each insertion, ........... 10 
Inside pages, per Agate line, with cheice of position... .12 
Last page, per Agate line, each imsertion........ ..... 15 
First or title page, per Agate line, each insertion....... 18 
Special Notices, per ine Ur count, each insertion...... 30 


The IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
The vital facts. No lumber. 
oe Greens, A.M. For sale bv HAMMETT, 
37 rattle out Boston. 53 


School -Hook Publishers. 


School- Book Publishers. 


FORTESCUE & CO., D 
e (Successors to E. C. & J. Biddle) 


811 ARCH ST7., PHILADELPHIA. 
Ainaworth’s Latin and English Dictionary, and 
Anthon’'s Ainsworth's Latin and English Dict’y. 
Alsop’s Treatises on Algebra and Surveying. 
Crittenden’s Bookkeeping Series (/our treatises). 
Fiske’s Classical Literature. 

Lynd's, Thomas's, and Oswald's Etymologies. 
Other valuable Text-Books are also published by the above 
firm. Send for Catalogue. 82 tf 


GHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 


Publish the following 
NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Olney’s Arithmetics. 

Olney’s Higher Mathematics. 

Shaw’s New Series on English Literature, 

Colton’s New Geographies (complete in two books). 

Lossing’s Outline History of the U.S. 

Patterson’s Series of Spellers. 

Alden’s Science of Govt. and Citizen’s Manual. 

Hooker’s New Physiology. 

Dr. Haven’s & Wayland’s Works on Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy. 

Long’s Classical Atlas. 


JAMES M. PALMER, Agt., 


66d A—D Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. 


OHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York, 
Publish Prof. 8. E. WARREN'S SERIES of Preparatory, 
College, and Polytechnic-School Text-Books. 


Free-hand Geometrical Drawing and Lettering. 
Elementary Plane Problems. 
Drafting Instrum’ts, Materials, and Operations. 


f| Elementary Projection or Plan and Elevation 


Drawing, with Shadows & Isometric Drawing. 
Elementary Perspective of Forms and Shadows. 
Descriptive Geometry. Complete Solutions, Large 

Figures, Examples for Practice. 

Shades and Shadows. Concisely comprehensive. 

Linear Perspective. General and Practical Problems. 

ay Construction and Drawing, Gearing, 
c., &c. 

Stereotomy : Problems in Stone Cutting. 

For full Descriptive Catalogue and Circulars, Terms, &c., 
address as above. Also for sale by all leading Booksellers. 


*,* J. WILEY & SONS’ new complete Rnesiyis Cat- 
alogue sent gratis on rf 


TEACHER WANTING SITUATIONS 
can oy rson or by letter, to 
- B. Snow, Manager of New-England Bureau of Educa- 
fin 16 Hawley street, Boston, and receive information in 
regard to his method of securing positions. 


APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS: 


Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 
Krusi’s Inventive Drawing, 

(In Four Series—Manual with each Series) ; 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, 

(Everything brought up to date); 

Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 
Science Primers; 
History Primers; 
Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic ; 
Cornell’s Physical Geography ; 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 


For information, and terms of introduction, call u or 


address bh § HENSHA 
or J. S HAYES, 
52 22 Haw.ey Street, BOSTON. 


School- Book Publishers. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Publishers of 
Cutter’s New Series of Physiologies; 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics ; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker’s Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic ; 
Lincoln-Phel Scientific Series; 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World ; 


Lippincott’s Dictionary ; 
&c. 


Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of i 
furnished on application to 
J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., ablishers, 
56 zz PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 


47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 
Publish 

Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 
The Franklin Readers ( just completed) ; 
Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 
Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems ; 
Weber’s Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8.; 
Hill’s Geometries. 

Correspendence solicited. Address the Publishers, or 


GEO. F. PHELPS, A R. W. PUTNAM, A 
14 Bond St., New ork. 113, 115 State St, —_.. 


( YOWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 

Publish the following favorite Text-books: 

Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series ; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 

WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recetvep tue 
or Merit 4T THE VIENNA ExposiTIOn OF 1873. 

This was the highest prize given to any School books. Ve 
other Geographies, except Von omtengh | received more 
than “honorable mention. ” (See report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvu.) 

Catalogues Liberal terms for introduction, and 


in exchange for old Books in use. 
AMES A. BOWEN New-England 


ALTER H. FAUNCE J. 
W. H. WHITNEY, | rattle-St., 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


THE BEST BOOKS AT 


THE LOWEST PRICES. 


McGuffey's Readers and Speller, 
Ray’s Series of Arithmetics, 
Ray's New Algebras, 

Ray's Higher Mathematics, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, 
Venable’s U. S. History, 

Brown's Physiology and Hygiene, 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers, 
Harvey's Graded-School Speller, 
Harvey’s Language Lessons, 

Harvey’s Elem. and English Grammars, 
White's Graded-School Arithmetics, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Schuyler’s Trig. and Mensuration, 


&c,, &c., &c. 


The Publishers invite Special Attention to the following 


NEW _ TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ USE. 


The prices quoted are:—1. ReGcurar Reta Price. Inrropuction Price—For first introduction into schools 
where not already in use. IIE. Excuancs Price (one-half retail price)—F or first introduction into schools in exchange 
for the corresponding old books of other series in use in the schools. 


Since Sampve Corts for examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail to Teachers or School 


Officers, on receipt of the Introduction price. 


White’s Manual of Arithmetic (just published ), containing Suggestions, I. qi. Iti. 

Methods of Teaching, Models of Analysis, Solutions Problems, 

Full Cloth, ... came $1.00 $1.00 
Schuyler’s Elements ‘of Geometry, 1.50 1.13 
Schuyler’s Trigonometry and Mensuration, ° . 1.50 1.13 
Ray’s Differential and Integral 1.69 
Ray’s Surveying and Navigation, See . 2.25 1.69 
Harvey's Language Lessons eeee 22 15 
Hepburn’s English Rheteric, , 94 63 
Thalheimer’s History of England, eaten anes 1.50 1.13 
Norton’s Elements of Physics, .... send 1.15 84 58 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners, 1.25 
Krusi’s Life of Pestalozzi, seve ones 2.25 2.25 
Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture, -75 
Hailman’s Lectures on Pedagogy, 00d ee oa 75 75 
Smart's Manual of Free G -20 -20 
Object Lessons, by Lilienthal and Allen, 25 25 
Payne's School Supervision, eeee eeee 1.25 1.25 


A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in PAYNE’S SCHOOL SUPERVISION have been 


published separately for the use of Teachers, Principals, and 
PUBLISHED BY 


Superintendent. Send for descriptive circular and price-list. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI AND NEW TORS. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 
Ne. 3 Scheel Street, BOSTON. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers; 
Thomson’s New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
phy, &c., &c. 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 


ABRAM BROWN, Ag. T. T. BAILEY, A 
’ hill, gt, 


56 Madison St., cago. 20 Corn 
(> P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
. Publish NEW YORK, 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to $14. 
The Science Series (28 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (12 vols. ready), $1.50. 
Putnam’s World’s Progress, $3.50. 
Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25. 
&c., &c., &c. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Whitney's and the Joynes-Otto German, 
Sauveur’s, Otto’s, and Pylodet’s French, 
Freeman’s and Yonge’s Histories, 
Bain’s and Siglar’s Grammars, 
Taine’s English Literature. 


Some good Books in other departments. 
Send for Catalogue. 61 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 

Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 

White’s Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Gray’s Botanies; &. &. &c 
For New-England States address 


B. DAMON, 
56 ss 32 Cernhill, Boston. 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 


Address G. £. WHITTEMORE, 
56 az 77 and 79 Asylum St., HARTFORD, CT. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 
Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the U. 8.; 
Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood's American Authors; 
Soule & Campbell's Pronouncing Handbook ; 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pronunc’n; 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 
Tweed’s Grammer-School — er; 
Monroe’s Readings, for Home, School, Public Readings ; 
Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
8 
The £ untonian System of Rapid Wri 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; 
Williams's Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 
French Conversation; 
The Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and II.; 
Vose Manual for Railroad Engineers; 
Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 
DeCoulanged’ City; or, The Institutions of 
Greece arid R 
Miss Andrews’ oven Little Sisters. 5622 


L., PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WaLTeR Smitu, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 55 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
PUBLISH 


“Gayot t’s Wall 
eldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Tenney’s Zoologies, 
Porter’s Intellectual Science, 
Hopkins’s Moral Science, 
Vere Foster's Drawing, 
Williams & Southerland’s 
Penmanship, 
And many other School Books. 


Ber ont terms of or 
address the Publishers, or nme 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


TT AINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
Elisworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Ellisworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
Bartley’s Improved School Records, 
Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller, 
Warren’s Class-Word Speller, 

Zelie’s Critical Speller, 

Fellow’s First Steps in Grammar, 
MacVicar’s Hand-book of Arithmetic, 
Kingsbury & Graley’s School Songs, Happy Hours, 
MacElrath’s Dictionary of Commerce. 


For descriptive circulars and information, address 
 TAINTOR BROS. & CO., 
63 758 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
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